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The subject-matter of the psychology of religion consists not 
only of the states of consciousness called religious, but also of 
all objective expressions of those states as seen in rituals, cere- 
monials, and other religious activities. That these latter phe- 
nomena properly come within the sphere of the psychologist, will 
be the more evident when it is shown that they are not merely 
the expressions of a pre-existing religious consciousness, but have 
also been of primary importance in the very development of that 
consciousness itself. The trend of modern psychology is to- 
ward the view that an act is not merely the reflex of a psychical 
state, but that the psychical state is as truly the reflex of an 
earlier act.? If such is the case, the evolution of any variety of 
conscious attitude must be intimately connected with the accom- 
panying overt activity of the being in question. That is to say, 
the overt activity is not only the index of the hidden internal 
states of consciousness, it is also a factor of prime importance in 
the very production of these states. In the light of these facts, 

* This article is the first section in an extended study made by the writer in 
primitive religious development. 

*Cf. John Dewey, “The reflex are concept,” Psychological Review, Vol. III. 


No. 3. Vide also James’ theory of emotion, Principles of Psychology; and 
Studies from the Yale Psychological Laboratory, Vol. 1, No. 1, pp. 199 ff. 
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we may define the problem of the pages which follow as that of 
showing how the religious consciousness has been built up, or 
differentiated, from a back-ground of overt activity and relative- 
ly objective phases of consciousness. The assumption underly- 
ing the problem is that the religious attitude of mind has had a 
natural history, that there was a time in the history of the race 
when a definite religious attitude did not exist, and that, in its 
genesis and in its development, it has been conditioned by the 
same laws according to which other mental attitudes may be de- 
scribed.* 

The data of the psychology of religion, like those of the bio- 
logical sciences, are highly complex. This is true of all religious 
phenomena, whether of civilized or savage, whether mental 
states or ritualistic observances. This complexity is susceptible 
of only one interpretation, namely, that it is the result of some 
sort of development. With no individual or people of today 
may we expect to find extant the truly primitive religious con- 
sciousness. Just as in the case of animal and vegetable forms, 
where every generation tends to be increasingly differentiated in 
structure and function, so with all forms of mental process in 
the human being. Each succeeding psychic event is the re- 
sultant of all that have preceded it. Just as it is im- 
possible that we should find among modern unicellular or- 
ganisms specimens of a true eozoon, every form of life to- 
day carrying in its body the record of untold generations of 
struggle and adaptation, so does every manifestation of con- 
scious life represent a complexity from the mere fact that it has 
been preceded by other expressions of consciousness. 

Now, though we cannot know precisely the nature of really 
primitive forms, we can describe with more or less exactitude 
many of the factors which have tended to produce complexity of 
structure and function; we also can often know with some pre- 
cision in what the changes have consisted. This is especially 


?Cf. Nansen, “Religious ideas must be ascribed to the same natural laws 
which condition all other phenomena,” Eskimo Life, p. 211; “Religious ideas 
must .... be reckoned as a natural product of the human mind itself, under 
the influence of its surroundings,” tbid., p. 209. 
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true of biological evolution. At any rate there have been suffi- 
ciently numerous attempts to formulate the process. On the side 
of the evolution of conscious attitudes of various kinds, however, 
there is still much less clearness of formulation. In regard to 
religious phenomena, then, it seems necessary at the outset to 
raise some preliminary questions as to the nature of the evolu- 
tionary process which lies back of the religious or any other com- 
plex conscious attitude of today. 

To begin with, the psychologist can hardly rest satisfied with 
the assumption that the religious consciousness is a development 
from some ultimate religious instinct or perception. Such terms 
are usually used very loosely by students of religious phenom- 
ena. In many cases they are simply ways of saying, under the 
guise of science, that the religious attitude is innate, that it de- 
velops from some original sense, or elemental power. This is 
certainly the thought which Miller, Tiele, and Jastrow convey 
by tracing religion to a perception of the infinite. Jastrow 
uses instinct as interchangeable with perception of the infinite. 
srinton’s postulate of “a religiosity of man as a part of his 
psychical being” is closely akin to the instinct theory. 

It is only in name that such theories of religion are scientific. 
Evolutionary science proves pretty conclusively that instincts are 
not original, elemental endowments, but rather products, modes 
of reaction, built up in the course of, and hence definitely relat- 
ed to the process of organic development. They are adjustments 
of the organism to certain features of the physical environment 
that have proved of importance to it in the struggle for exist- 
ence. It must be borne in mind that the fundamental thing 
about an instinct is that it is a mode of overt reaction, and that 
neither in its genesis, nor in its functioning, is there need for the 
assumption that any conscious process or processes are involved 
in it. If consciousness has any place in an instinctive reac- 
tion it is only as an after-effect, or especially when the instinct, 
under some shift of conditions, ceases to work smoothly, or fails 
entirely. Consciousness, in other words, is an adjusting appar- 
atus for remedying the deficiencies of instinct. 

To hold that religion is an instinct, or that it develops from 
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an instinct, can only mean that it is some physiological adjust- 
ment to the environment necessitated by the life process or that 
it is the conscious attitude aroused by the failure of such an ad- 
justment to function properly. In either case we are involved 
in serious confusion. In no intelligible way can we think of the 
religious consciousness or religious acts as being directly related 
to the biological struggle for life. If religion is to be called an 
instinct, it certainly requires a redefinition of the term instinct. 
As was stated in a foregoing paragraph, however, the real 
thought those have meant to convey, who have applied instinct 
to religion, is that the latter is something original and innate in 
man. The use of such a term thinly disguises as scientific a no- 
tion that is entirely unscientific. The scientific mind cannot be 
satisfied to regard anything as innate. Its so-called ultimate 
data are ultimate only to the philosopher and to the unscientific. 
The instinct theory as described above, belongs to the philos- 
ophy and not to the psychology of religion. 

There is another instinct theory of religion, the one pro- 
posed by Dr. H. R. Marshall,* which at first sight seems to 
avoid the difficulty suggested above. He holds that religion is 
an instinct developed from acts useful to the race as a whole but 
injurious to the individual, and actually performed in the face of 
consciously felt self-interests. It will be seen that instinct is 
here conceived more scientifically than in the cases cited in the 
foregoing pages, but it is nevertheless open to severe criticism. 
It is, for instance, incredible that an instinct should have arisen 
which does not and never did appeal to the individual in some 
way, even though it brought him injury in the end. This dif- 
ficulty is not relieved by Marshall's elaborate attempt to show 
that an instinct act is the reaction of the organism as a whole, 
while acts prompted by reason and self-interest are only partial 
reactions of the organism. This theory we cannot discuss here, 
further than to say that only by reading a preconceived theory 
into the facts can this relationship of instinct to reason be 
maintained. 

The most serious difficulty, however, with Marshall’s theory, 
*Henry Rutgers Marshall, Jnstinct and Reason, New York, 1899. 
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as it at present concerns us, is that of how one may account for 
the origin of religion as a conscious attitude, even if it be grant- 
ed that it is based on a set of instinctive physical adjustments. 
Marshall meets the objection by holding that all nervous activ- 
ity is accompanied by a measure of consciousness, and hence that 
an “instinct act” has, of necessity, its instinct feeling. Thus, he 
holds, is the complex religious attitude built up. This basis is so 
purely an assumption, and is so entirely gratuitous, as to be un- 
worthy of consideration in a scientific treatment of religion. 
Marshall practically makes religious acts hereditary together with 
their conscious accompaniments, whereas observation seems to 
point to the conclusion that it is the ability to perform certain 
movements that is hereditary, and that consciousness follows 
only under special circumstances. 

We ourselves shall try to show that the religious attitude is 
evolved from a matrix of activities of a certain kind, but that it 
bears a direct functional relationship to these activities and is 
not merely their parallelistic accompaniment. We gain nothing 
and explain nothing by saying that religious acts are in some 
way advantageous to the race and then assuming what is really 
the main problem, 1. e., that the complicated religious conscious- 
ness is already present if the instinct acts called religious are 
present. The problem is to show how and why, given certain acts, 
that the religious consciousness, or attitude has been built up. 
The attempt to conceive religion after the analogy of an organic 
instinct not only does not bring us to the main problem, but 
even tends to make us ignore it. 

A word further should be said regarding the theories that 
conceive religion as developed from some primitive sense or per- 
ception. After asserting that religion originates in man’s percep- 
tion of the infinite, Jastrow continues: 

The further question .... how man comes to possess power to attain 
to a perception of the Infinite, is one that transcends the limits of historical 
investigation, which is required only to answer the question of how the 
power is brought into action. The power itself, like the religious instinct, 
the emotional possibilities, the unsatisfied longings, and the intellectual phases 
of his nature, forms part of man’s equipment, from which every science con- 


nected with man necessarily starts out. Just as anthropology assumes man 
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to be existing and occupying the place proper to him in the universe, so his- 
torical science starts with man as a being endowed with reason, certain 
emotions, and certain instincts, with the capacity of thought and the power to 
receive impressions on his mind.* 

It may be granted that this is a satisfactory assumption for 
the history of religion, but what Jastrow here presupposes, it 
should be the business of psychology to explain. If, however, 
psychology can show that the so-called perception of the infinite 
has a natural history and is therefore susceptible of a simpler 
statement, and, further, that it is not a capacity which can be 
placed alongside thought as an original datum, requiring only 
to have its manifestations traced, then historical science is hound 
to take account of the fact in its treatment of the subject. 

Jastrow is to be criticized, not because as a historian lie 2s- 
sumes a religious attitude as /is starting point, but because he 
assumes that this is really the beginning of the whole matter as 
far as science goes. Thus, in harmony with his theory, he holds 
that there is in every one a dormant religious sense, which is 
aroused by various circumstances of life; for example, certain 
practical considerations bring “the religious emotions into 
play’® as if they were already there and needed only to be ex- 
cited to activity. This sort of explanation often passes for 
psychological; that it is not such, in any sense of the word, we 
shall trust to our exposition to prove. The naive way in which 
psychological concepts are used in works on the science of re- 
ligion is further illustrated by the following: 

Granting that the earliest manifestations of the religious life are purely 
instinctive, still they are also called forth by a recognition, however faint, 
of the possibility of establishing proper relations between man and the uni- 
verse about him.” 

Practically everything that needs explanation is here as- 
sumed, the thought seeming to be that to use these psychological 
terms is to give a psychological explanation. The sentence 

*The study of religion, pp. 195, 196. Cf. Tiele, The science of. religion, 
Vol. II, p. 233, “It is man’s original, unconscious (!), innate sense of infinity 


that gives rise to his first stammering utterances of that sense, and all his 
beautiful dreams of the past and the future.” 


* Op. cit., p. 277. * Ibid, p. 277. 
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above quoted seems to explain the origin thus: Man has an 
instinctive perception of the Infinite and an intellectual recogni- 
tion of the necessity of proper adjustment to it and, presto! we 
have religion. 

Conceptions of religion, such as those just criticized, suggest 
the need of a careful definition of the field to be investigated, The 
science of religion by failing to analyze these very things becomes 
trivial. We can make little progress in understanding the evolu- 
tion of religion until we have a more definite notion of the exact 
nature of the content with which we are dealing. Entirely aside 
from questions of origin, the fact of religion of any kind in cer- 
tain individuals implies some sort of conscious states. These con- 
scious states, whatever else they are, may be described in part at 
least as valuational.* The religious consciousness may be called a 
valuating attitude toward something real or imagined. By an atti- 
tude is meant an organization of various mental capacities in a 
definite way about certain situations, or problems of life. At- 
titudes are correlated with the situations, not in the sense that 
they are results, but simply in that a reaction to the situation 
necessitates such an organization of mental elements on the part 
of the individual. It would follow, if a situation could be pre- 
sented fully to both a savage and a civilized man, that the psy- 
chical adjustments of each would be much the same, differences 
being due chiefly to variations in physical capacity. Thus the 
man of culture might enjoy the subtle colors of a great painting 
more than the savage simply because his nervous system had 
been accustomed to respond to more delicate gradations of color, 
or, negatively, because it had not been debauched by coarse stim- 
ulation. The difference of reaction would hence be chiefly due 
to the degree of physical adaptability. 

Thus we have complex aesthetic attitudes, -intellectual atti- 
tudes, scientific attitudes, attitudes toward government, as the 
democratic, the monarchial, the socialistic; attitudes toward 
marriage, family life, education, and so on almost indefinitely, 
and among others of these organizations of disposition and abil- 
ity to react, is the religious attitude. As such it involves an 


* Hoeffding, Philosophy of Religion. 
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emotional recognition of values of some kind, an intellectual 
tendency to affirm or deny them, and a positive inclination to act 
in some way or other with reference to them. Generically, relig- 
ion does not differ from many other attitudes which may also be 
described as valuational. <A part of our problem is to determine 
how it may be differentiated from them. We shall further at- 
tempt to trace the origin and development of the sense of value 
in general, and of this sense of value in particular. 

We are surely not compromising ourselves for a genuine 
scientific discussion by offering such a preliminary conception of 
religion. We choose to call it an attitude because it involves a 
recognized emotional appreciation of the conceived values and 
a tendency to act in some way regarding them. 

This is probably the psychological truth in the conceptions 
of Miller, Tiele, and Jastrow, referred to in the preceding par- 
agraphs. The perception of the Infinite, if it means anything at 
all, must refer to the feeling for some sort of value. Percep- 
tion, as the term occurs here, is evidently not used in a psycho- 
logical sense, but rather as an attitude assumed toward some- 
thing recognized in some way to exist or to be true. When 
Jastrow says that there is at least some recognition in man of 
the possibility of establishing proper relations between himself 
and the universe, he undoubtedly refers to a genuine conscious 
state which, as psychologists, we must regard as an aspect of 
this evaluating attitude. This also is evidently the meaning of 
the words of Tiele, quoted on a preceding page. “Why,” he 
asks in another place, “is man discontented with his condition 
and surroundings?’”® If he is dissatisfied, we should say it is 
probably because he has some notion of values which he has not 
yet fully realized. Even supposing that men have God revealed 
to them, why should they try to put themselves in relation to 
him?'!® This question suggests that religion is not merely a be- 
lief in some fact of the universe, but that it also involves appre- 
ciation and adjustment, the appreciation of values and an active 
attitude toward them. 

° Op. cit., Vol. I, p. 228. 
* Cf. Tiele, op. cit., p. 211. 
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There have been many aitempts to find the common element 


of the various religions of the world, but with small success. The 
idea of a god or deity, is certainly not universal, nor is there 


any other objective content or belief which can be selected as 


such. The common element, if there is one, must 


rather be 


sought on the psychic side, in the form of some sort of attitude 


or disposition which can be properly called religious. 


An ex- 


amination of all religions, whether of savage or of civilized peo- 


ples, reveals in them all an appreciative attitude toward some 


sort of values. 


These may range from the secret names and the 


sacred bull-roarers of the Australians to the conception of a di- 


vine organization of the universe, demanding of every individ- 


ual purity of heart and the most upright conduct. 

The feeling for worth, or value, might 
mary psychic element. 
feeling or cognition, but at any rate it is a 


Perhaps it is not 


well be judged a pri- 
as primitive as mere 
relatively simple con- 


scious state, the genesis and development of which can be traced 


with some assurance. 


There are, of course, many values that are 


not religious, and there are therefore many value attitudes which 


have no religious significance. 


One of the first problems will 


then be that of determining the circumstances under which relig- 
ious attitudes have acquired definite demarkation from other con- 


scious states involving a sense of value. 
It should be clearly understood before proceeding farther ex- 


actly what is referred to by the term value. 


The value element 


of an experience is sometimes set over against what is called the 


existential. 


That is to say, an experience has a certain content, 


of sensation, feeling, and image, perhaps, all of which forms 


the existential side. 


This content, however, may serve a va- 


riety of purposes, and hence have different values, just as a tool, 


such as a hammer, may contribute toward the realization of dif- 
ferent ends and so have different degrees of worth. This 


distinction applies to religious states of mind. 


Thus Pro- 


fessor James says, “Every religious phenomenon has its his- 


tory and its derivation from natural antecedents... .the exist- 
ential facts (however) by themselves are insufficient for deter- 


mining the value; and the best adepts of the higher criticism ac- 
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cordingly never confound the existential with the spiritual prob- 
lem.’"** The content of a religious experience may be regarded 
as one thing and its dynamic qualities with reference to the uni- 
verse in which it occurs, as another. Whether existence and 
worth can thus be held apart in an ultimate analysis is a deeper 
question that the psychologist may, for the time being, leave un- 
considered. But there is an aspect of worth, or value, which does 
concern him, namely, the consciousness of value. Along with 
the existential elements, referred to above, there is also the feel- 
ing (I use the term in the popular sense) that they have a cer- 
tain value or meaning. They may not actually have this value at 
all, but that is entirely immaterial to the psychologist. The 
“feeling” of worth, or significance, is there, however, and may be 
regarded as one of the given elements of the conscious state and, 
as such, it should be accounted for. It is important that these two 
sides of the question be ever clearly distinguished. The one is 
really a metaphysical problem, and depends for its solution upon 
the nature of the relationship existing between the different parts 
of the universe. While we do not deny that the answer may be 
sought from a psychological point of view, the latter problem, 
that of the feeling for value itself, is the one which concerns us 
in this study. 

An analysis of values is the chief task of the psychology of 
religion. As far as psychology can deal with the evolution of 
religion, it should inquire how the valuating attitude arose, how 
it developed, the causes which lead it to take this form and 
that, why, for instance, it is found variously stated in terms of 
deities or ideals, ancestors, spirits, forces of nature, culture-heroes, 
and the like. Whatever else there is about religion will be com- 
paratively easy to explain, when we have once reached an 
understanding regarding its conceptions of worth. 

The statement was made above that the organizations of con- 
sciousness, described as attitudes, bear a definite relation to overt 
conditions. We turn now to examine this point, and to show 
that the objective conditions possess positive psychological value 
for the student of the evolution of religion. If the religious 


" The Varieties of Religious Experience, pp. 4, 5. 
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attitude is a construct, as here assumed, we are bound to study it, 
not only with reference to the people who lay claim to it, but also 
with reference to its so-called expressions in all possible objective 
avenues. 

It will be interesting to examine this point first and briefly 
on the side of general mentality. To what extent does the com- 
plex mental life of the modern man represent an absolute in- 
crease in mental capacity and to what extent is it related to‘the 
development of external situations affording opportunity for in- 
creasingly complex types of mental activity? As far as mental 
capacity, per se, is concerned, the natural races of today are not 
apparently inferior to the culture races. If this is the case, it 
has important bearings upon the question of what sort of evolu- 
tion, if any, has taken place in the religious consciousness of 
man. 

Let us follow up the question a little farther on the side of 
mentality in general. Anthropological literature contains much 
material that is favorable to the view that the absolute mental 
status of the primitive races of today is comparatively high. 
Thus: 


With the development of the special organs of sense, memory, and con- 
sequent ability to compare present experiences with past, with inhibition or 
the ability to decline to act on a stimulus, and, finally, with abstraction, or the 
power of separating general from particular aspects, we have a condition 
where the organism sits still, as it were, and picks and chooses its reactions 
to the outer world; and by working in certain lines, to the exclusion of others, 


it gains in its turn control of the environment and begins to reshape it.’* 


And further: 


In respect to brain structure and the more important mental faculties, we 
find that no race is radically unlike the others.** 

The fact that the modern savage, taken in his accustomed 
environment, does not seem inferior to the civilized man in mem- 
ory, abstraction, inhibition, mechanical ingenuity, lends plausi- 
bility to the theory that progress has been in other ways than in 
mere increase of mental capacity as such. 


4W. I. Thomas, Sex and Society, p. 252. 
Tbid., p. 272. 
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The mental capacity of different people and different peoples 
may be much alike, while their actual mental activity varies 
widely. This is due to difference in stimulating conditions, or 
opportunity. It is in this respect that the civilized man differs 
from the savage, and it is also probably in this respect that the 
modern man differs most from the primitive man, after the hu- 
man type of mentality was once established in him. Psychic evo- 
lution, after the first dawn of self-consciousness, has been, in 
other words, chiefly an evolution of situations stimulating to 
certain types of activity, disposition, and attitude. A man of the 
white race stands on a vast objective accumulation of culture, of 
the products of intellect. He can do complicated things with in- 
tricate machinery because there is a complicated mechanical en- 
vironment to stimulate him. He can think subtle trains of 
thought because there is such a thought environment, in which 
he may place himself if he so desires. His psychic life is a more 
or less direct counterpart of the organization of the world about 
him. As Professor Thomas says: 


The fundamental explanation of the difference in the mental life of two 
groups is not that the capacity of the brain to do work is different, but that 
the attention is not in the two cases stimulated and engaged along the same 
lines. Whenever society furnishes copics and stimulations of a certain kind, 
a body of knowledge, and a technique, practically all its members are able 
to work on the plan and scale in vogue there, and members of an alien race, 
who become acquainted in a real sense with the system, can work under it. 
But when society does not furnish the stimulations, or when it has precon- 
ceptions which tend to inhibit the run of attention in given lines, then the 
individual shows no intelligence in these lines."* 

On widely different planes of culture, the difference is not one 
of mental powers involved, the savage having the same faculties 
as does the civilized, but rather in the direction of their use. 

These considerations regarding the evolution of mentality in 
general may be applied directly to the development of religious 
attitudes. Each new generation has a certain environment passed 
on to it and consequently certain possibilities of reaction. An 
environment, social and natural, may be said to have correlated 
with it a certain type of mental activity, especially on the part of 


* Thomas, op. cit., p. 282. 
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those who are born in it. If one generation after another con- 
tinues in a given type of situation and reacts to it in about the 
same way, we may be sure that the mental concomitants will con- 
tinue generally the same. Conscious rather than instinctive reac- 
tion is, of course, here referred to. What is transmitted from 
generation to generation is, then, certain sorts of reactions or 
conditions which provoke such reactions. The mental states ac- 
companying these reactions, all their emotional values, and the 
entive set of psychic dispositions associated therewith, may be said 
to be transmitted by social heredity. ’ 

We are not here concerned with the problem of why the ex- 
ternal opportunities are greater among some peoples than among 
others, but rather simply to show that complexity of psychic life 
depends on opportunity afforded for its exercise; and further 
that this complexity is not necessarily bred into the race ; that is, it 
does not become a part of its original, or instinctive nature. Giv- 
en the same external environment and the same stimulating prob- 
lems, each new generation, as it reacts, finds itself in possession 
of the attitudes and dispositions of its predecessors. 

The chief problem of the evolution of religion may then be re- 
stated as that of showing how situations affording opportunity for 
certain types of reaction have been built up. Can there then be a 
psychology of religious development? We answer in the affirma- 
tive, because in analyzing these situations we are stating the 
objective conditions for the appearance of the religious attitude. 
Whatever may be possible in the way of an analysis of the mental 
attitude per se, must rest ultimately upon the recognition of the 
objective conditions of its appearance. These pass on from one 
generation to another and are the means of keeping alive, or of 
arousirig the mental concomitants. 

The religious consciousness is, then, first of all an attitude 
rather than an instinct or a “perception."”® It is an attitude to- 
ward certain values, imagined or real. It is, moreover, an atti- 
tude which may truly be said to have been gradually evolved, 


“It is possible that those who hold that it is the latter would maintain 
that they were quite willing to call it an attitude. If so, we should probably 
nevertheless differ on the question of its origin. 
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and yet its presence in any given individual is largely a matter 
of social heredity. The present writer can see no reason for as- 
suming that any attitude or disposition, even the aesthetic or re- 
ligious, has in any sense been bred into the race as an instinct. 
The fact that there is no material difference in the intellectual 
faculties of widely separate stages of culture seems to point un- 
questionably to the view that the seeming differences are the 
result of the objective accumulation of certain kinds of stimuli. 
If space permitted, abundant evidence could be adduced to prove 
that the presence or absence of these secondary forms of con- 
siousness, for example, the aesthetic, is, in the case of the masses 
of any people, dependable upon social suggestion in some form 
or other. This view of the matter in no sense depreciates the 
finer elaborations of consciousness. It simply regards them as 
constructions rather than as original traits. 

Thus far little or no proof has been offered in support of 
our theory that the religious consciousness belongs to the atti- 
tudes and is not a primary manifestation of psychic life. We 
shall have, however, to depend upon the entire discussion of the 
chapters which foliow for such proof. If the conception proves 
to be one that can be better utilized than any other it may be 
regarded as fairly well established, at least. 

There has been a tendency on the part of some to separate 
sharply the psychology of religion from the ethnology of religion, 
and from all aspects of the history of religious practices and 
observances. Thus, it has been held that the psychological study 
deals with “the feelings, the thoughts, the desires, the impulses 
(as far as they enter into religion), while the historical and so- 
cial study deals with the results of these desires, thoughts, and 
feelings, when they have been transformed in a process of social 
consolidation and set up as objects of belief (doctrines, beliefs), 
or as modes of worship (rites and ceremonials ) The most 
important remark to be made concerning these two classes of 
facts is that the former owes its existence to the latter; corpor- 
ate religion owes its existence to the individual religious ex- 
periences, in the same sense as a political organization to the in- 
dividuals composing it. Beliefs and ceremonials are, in a way, 
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higher products resulting from the elemental experiences of the 
individual.”?® ‘The assumption, in other words, is that religious 
states of mind exist first of all in the individual, and that only 
later do they objectify themselves in the social group. The same 
author says, “....the Psychology of Religion deals with the 


formative elements of corporate religion, while the History of 
Religion deals with the complex products.”!” 

The primacy of the subjective state, as here assumed, may 
well be questioned. The analogy between religion with its ob- 
jective manifestations and the individual and political organi- 


zation is certainly fallacious.1* The question here is not as to 
whether a certain type of overt process presupposes the existence 
of individual agents. That, of course, goes without saying. The 
question is rather as to the relationship between the external act 
and the internal attitude. It is so evidently true in adult life 
that action follows thought, that it is difficult to think of the 
mental state as any other than primary. But, as suggested in 
the early part of this chapter, the mental state is just as truly 
connected with the preceding active state as it is with the one 
which follows. In fact it is due to something in what precedes, 
that mental activity of some sort comes to be at all. Unques- 
tionably, instinctive and reflex action is more primitive than con- 
sciousness or consciously directed activity. The appearance of 
the latter may be taken as evidence that the reflex or habitual 
equipment of the organism has proved insufficient to meet all the 
demands of the environment that are requisite to life. Whether 
we are able to state with precision all the terms in the rela- 
tionship between overt mechanically controlled action and that 
which is consciously directed, it is certainly safe to assume that 
the conscious processes are truly of the nature of specializations 
within the primitive reactions, rendering possible the attainment 
of more complex results or ends. The various types of mental 

* James Leuba, “Introduction to the Psychology of Religion,” The Monist, 
Vol. XI, p. 197. 

* Ibid, pp. 197, 198. 

* Professor Leuba has read this discussion and states that his position was 


taken with quite a different problem in mind. We retain the criticism, however, 
for the sake of bringing out our own point more clearly, 
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contents may be regarded as moments, or phases in the differ- 
entiation of the instinctive or habitual act. They stand for cer- 
tain stages in the separation of the stimulus from the response, 
or for certain types of tension which have arisen in the simpler 
and, at most, not acutely conscious activities. Consequently, all 
such mental elements as ideas, emotions, and volitions, or what- 
ever else we may choose to call them, are products rather than 
original data, a fact which must be borne in mind in all discus- 
sions involving them. That is, mental processes are in some way 
differentiations out of previous overt activity, as well as the 
causes of some kind of subsequent activity.’® 

In general, a complicated, intensive, active life demands, and 
has a complicated psychic accompaniment. To see that this is 
true, we need only compare the amount of mental activity re- 
quired by the modern captain of finance or industry with that 
necessary to the rustic who is far removed from the active stress 
of life. The circle of ideas, the comprehension of human nature, 
the ability to execute complicated acts is immeasurably greater 
in one than in the other, and shall we doubt that the contrast 
is due to the difference in the situation faced by the two?’ If it 
is urged that there is very probably a native capacity in one that 
is not in the other, we reply that even that native capacity has 
been selected and enhanced by just such stimulating environ- 
ments. However, if there is no difference in mental capacity, per 
sé, there is certainly more mentality where there is greater oppor- 
tunity for its use. 

On the side of race development, it may be said that the com- 
plex mental states of the modern man, his almost unlimited pow- 
ers of ideal combination and construction, his elaborate concepts 
and his ability to utilize them in subtle trains of thought, his 
desires, his judgments of worth, his feeling attitudes, varying 
from the simplest recognition of pleasure and pain to the appre- 
ciation of the most refined aesthetic, moral, and religious values, 
have been made possible by the active attitude he has assumed to- 


*For a fuller discussion of these points, with illustrations from child 
psychology, the reader is referred to the author’s work, The Psychology of Child 
Development, 2d ed., pp. 92-105. 
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ward the world and his fellow men. This active attitude, this 
impulse to grapple with something is primary, while the sub- 
jective states of the individual seem to be products. 

The principles just stated are applicable not only to the devel- 
opment of psychic life itself in both individual and race, but 
also to the more complex forms of psychic life, which we have 
called attitudes, or dispositions. Thus the aesthetic, the re- 
ligious, the scientific, and the domestic attitudes are moments 
in the development of more and more complicated types of reac- 
tion. To what extent these attitudes were thus bred into the 
race, it is impossible to say. As shown earlier in this chapter, 
their appearance in the individual is so intimately associated with 
the character of the social environment that it is entirely probable 
that social heredity plays a preponderating part in their appear- 
ance in succeeding generations. The objective conditions which 
first produced them are passed on, and each new generation thus 
falls into a certain mould, finds itself stimulated to certain kinds 
of activities. The channels for the expression of its impulses 
being thus more or less predetermined, it is inevitable that the 
same conscious attitudes should appear as were possessed by the 
generation preceding it. 

In view of these general principles, it may well be asked 
whether religious practices, which some authors consign entirely 
to the sphere of history, have not positive psychological value. 
It is true that the overt practices, the rituals, as we see them, are 
to a certain extent the outcome of earlier subjective states 
But that this is the case with primitive rituals is another ques- 
tion. The tendency today, among students of primitive life, is 
to regard all such customs as in large measure the products of 
a relatively unconscious evolution.”” The customs, the rituals, the 
language of primal man, were definitely related to the situations 
and problems which touched his life. Since they are the develop- 
ment on the side of the human being of these situations, may we 
not go farther and hold that, far from being merely the expres- 
sion of the religious attitudes of groups of individuals, they 


were and are in a very genuine sense the causes and sustainers 


” Cf. Dewey & Tufts, Ethics, pp. 52 f. 
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of these attitudes? In other words the position here assumed, 
and which can be justified only through the entire series of chap- 
ters which follow, is this: However much it may be possible 
to analyze the fully developed religious consciousness in isola- 
tion, genetically it must be considered along with these objective 
conditions which it is related to, not as cause, but as effect. 

Some such position as here taken is the logical outcome of 
the rejection of religion as an instinct or as something original 
and innate. I'rom such a point of view, the evolution of religion 
becomes a definite branch of social psychology, and is capable 
of investigation according to strictly scientific methods. To 
make the objective manifestations of religion positive factors in 
the development of the psychic state called religious, will not 
only render each more intelligible, but will help to a better under- 
standing of the relation between ancient and modern types of 
religion. From such a point of view we shall be led to say 
that there is no such thing, for instance, as a detached sense of 
duty, or of sin, which is applied here and there as opportunity 
may offer or render appropriate, but rather that these feelings 
represent certain crises in action, and that the character of the 
preceding action has been of direct importance in the determina- 
tion of the character of the resulting conscious states. This is 
-ertainly true of the child’s first sense of duty. Adult society 
furnishes the atmosphere which interprets the emotional values 
felt by children, and which builds up the complicated social atti- 
tudes such as are named above. To what extent could a child 
be taught, or have imparted to him a sense of duty or a sense of 
affection or of remorse aside from contact with the real situa- 
tions of life? His moral and religious sentiments are the 
products of, and the evidences of, the ways he has reacted to- 
ward life. 
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XII 
SURVEY AND OUTLOOK 


CHARLES RICHMOND HENDERSON 
The University of Chicago 


There are already, as we have seen in the preceding chapters, 
various systems of industrial insurance in the United States which 
witness to the universal sense of need of such protection even 
among those workers who have least developed habits of thrift. 
These imperfect and unrelated schemes are yet to be developed, 
co-ordinated, regulated, and combined so as to form a consistent, 
comprehensive, and adequate system. The hope of progress 
lies in these germinal beginnings, and the problem immediately 
before the nation is one of synthesis. Evolution does not make 
great leaps, for even the “sports” which figure in the “mutation 
theory” of DeVries are closely akin to the parent stock. 

Is universal insurance an economic possibility? A complete 
answer to this question would require extended discussion. A 
few things may be suggested. The profit fund could carry a 
very large share of the burdcn, as shown by the fact that employ- 
ers are marvelously prosperous, and by the fact that even now, 
though in a very uncertain way, they set apart a vast sum for help- 
ing workmen in times of disability in the form of contributions 
to sickness funds, hospitals, physicians, and gifts to families in 
distress, not to speak of taxes for public relief and enormous 
costs for casualty insurance and litigation, which is now waste. 
The wages fund could bear a much heavier drain for insurance if 
we can judge from the immense sums spent by workmen for 
objects which are destructive to health and morals. It is true 
that the unskilled workmen have no margin for adequate insur- 
ance, and those who cannot supply even the immediate necessities 
of existence can hardly be expected to provide for the future 
without help from the profit fund and from consumers. 
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Systems and schemes of industrial insurance——(1) The 
workingmen have themselves created organizations for insurance, 
and thereby express a universal sense of need of this protection: 
local mutual benefit societies, with or without aid from employ- 
ers, national brotherhoods or fraternals, and trade-unions with 
local branches. (2) Employers have promoted the movement 
by various methods: local societies of employees, insurance 
departments of great firms or corporations, contracts between 
firms and casualty companies, pension schemes of employing 
corporations. (3) Private insurance companies which sell sick- 
ness and accident insurance to workmen, “industrial insurance 
companies” collecting small premiums weekly or monthly, and 
furnishing chiefly burial benefits to the low-paid families and 
regular life insurance to those who have higher wages. (4) Or- 
ganizations of municipal, state, and federal employees for 
pension funds, as those of teachers, firemen, policemen; the 
national and state military pensions; homes for invalid veterans. 
Here also may be counted as auxiliary and supplementary govern- 
ment activities, poor relief, liability laws, protective factory laws 
and inspection, and state supervision of fraternal societies and 
insurance corporations. Every one of these agencies and organi- 
zations represents some beginning of a movement toward obli- 
gatory insurance. The cities have already recognized their duty 
to care for the policemen, firemen, and teachers; and it will be 
difficult to answer the question of other employees of cities, 
many of them far more in need of protection, why they should 
not be included. The nation and the states have already declared 
it to be our duty to shelter the aged and wounded soldier, why 
should the victims of the “army of labor” be neglected? They 
also have served their country in occupations even more danger- 
ous and destructive than war, and quite as useful. Public poor 
relief has already acknowledged the duty of the community to 
support its members who are incapable of labor; but experience 
has taught that this method tends to humiliate and degrade the 
recipients and it is manifestly better from every point of view to 
prevent the need of appeal to poor relief by creating an insurance 
fund, so far as this is possible. 
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The employers’ liability laws recognize in a restricted field 
the principle that the responsible managers of business should 
indemnify employees for injuries due to the occupation, that is, 
so far as the employer is responsible for the injury. Perhaps 
10 to 15 per cent. of the cases of injuries in occupations are 
theoretically covered by this legal device. The trade-unions are 
seeking by all means in their power, and supported by the humane 
feelings of the people, to make this law more and more drastic; 
and at least some of the courts, with their elective judges de- 
pendent on the votes of the workmen, are more and more inclined 
to make this law practically not only compensatory but even 
punitive in its working. The result in increasing numbers of 
cases is wrong to the employer. The juries, wherever the case 
is decided by them, are inclined to give the employee the benefit 
of the law to the full extent. On the other hand, the employers 
are compelled to pay heavy premiums to protect themselves 
against an artificial risk created by the law itself, and these 
premiums are already a charge on the cost of production and 
levied in the prices of commodities upon the consumer. The 
intervention of a casualty company under these conditions not 
only widens the breach between employers and employees, but it 
tends to make the insuring companies, who are doing a legiti- 
mate business, exceedingly hated by the employees and their 
friends. This conflict tends to lower the efficiency of labor, the 
productivity of capital, and to crowd the courts with damage 
suits which obstruct ordinary business of courts. The time seems 
ripe for a change of the law. Logically factory laws and 
protective legislation generally lead to industrial insurance. If 
it is proper for the state to require employers to prevent prevent- 
able accidents then it is a rational function of government to 
secure indemnity for loss of earning power caused by occupa- 
tions. Up to this time it cannot be said that American states 
have any definite “social policy.” Legislation has been modified 
here and there by the modern conception that the state owes 
certain duties toward those who are in an economic position of 
dependence; but this progress has been gained in spite of the 
ruling social philosophy of individualism. Outside of the poor 
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law and the employers’ liability law, with certain factory regu- 
lations, the law has offered to the workingman chiefly empty 
formulas about liberty of contract which had no economic con- 
tent to fill their phrases with real meaning. Why have the states 
been so slow to enter the modern path of a genuine “social 
policy,” in which the welfare of those in a semi-dependent eco- 
nomic position has been made the distinct object of public care? 
The employers’ liability laws, the poor relief laws, and the public 
schools are indications of a growing belief in the right direction, 
but the logic of such organizations is not clearly recognized and 
appreciated. The reasons have already been discussed. Free 
land, to be had for asking and taking, has until recently offered 
to any man who did not wish to be in a subordinate position the 
opportunity of becoming a landlord and a capitalist, taking the 
risks of life on his own account; and hence it was thought Amer- 
ica had forever escaped the formation of an “industrial group” 
whose members were to remain, and their children after them, 
in the situation of persons living day by day on daily wages. 
Individualism ruled our ethics, economics, theology, legislation, 
courts, and politics. The strife between trade-unions, fraternals, 
and profit-seeking insurance corporations has, perhaps, prolonged 
the difficulty of forming a united public policy. One great 
difficulty in the way of obligatory and, universal insurance lies 
in the fact that our central government has so limited constitu- 
tional powers in this field. The manufacturers of Massachusetts 
opposed the compensation bill proposed in their legislature on the 
ground that it would handicap them in competing with manu- 
facturers of other states. It is a long and weary way to unified 
and harmonious legislation to secure it by conference and agree- 
ment; the commissions appointed to promote uniform legislation 
have only advisory powers. There is no prospect that a consti- 
tutional amendment permitting Congress to enact a national 
insurance law could be secured. Congress has already exercised 
its constitutional powers in the field of interstate commerce by 
enacting rather drastic liability law for railroads, with results 
still in question, and certainly not satisfactory to any party 
involved. Dr. Zacher (Heft XVI of his Arbeiterversicherung 
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im Auslande, p. 6) has said of European countries what is appli- 
cable with full force to the United States: A survey of the tables 
of statistics in the Guide to Workingmen’s Insurance in the 
German Empire, which shows the plans and results of industrial 
insurance in European countries, shows one immediately that 
those lands have approached most nearly the ideal of care for all 
working people which have committed themselves to compulsory 
insurance. With compulsory insurance laws the end is reached 
in a comparatively short time; while even with state subsidies 
voluntary plans have failed to help a part of the population im- 


perfectly and those who most need the protection of insurance 


not at all. Our problem is essentially the legal question: how 
can we introduce obligatory insurance in this country without 
conflict ‘with our written constitutions and with the traditions 
of the courts? 

The problems of organization and administration might be 
difficult, but they would not be insoluble if the legal way could 
be opened. As all acknowledge, American institutions have 
shown a wonderful power to adapt themselves to new social 
demands and the inventive talent of the people goes into adminis- 
tration. Life in contact with nature made the pioneers ready to 
confront new situations without much regard for unfit precedents, 
and their spirit is not dead. As for courts, we have in the county 
courts, whose judges are chosen directly by the people, a popular, 
fair, trusted, and capable agency for deciding many of the ques- 
tions which would arise in the interpretation and application of 
a new law. Their records would have public faith and their 
quarters would be convenient for the archives of agreements and 
statistics. Our experience with the new juvenile courts proves 
that our judiciary can easily rise above the routine of meaning- 
less procedure when occasion requires and their hands are free. 
From early times various public duties have been assigned to 
local courts, as supervision of prisons and jails, poorhouses, and 
semi-philanthropic functions; and it would not be an absolute 
novelty if they were given some supervision over the judicial 
management of insurance business requiring regularity and legal 
instruction. A rational insurance law would clear the dockets 
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of a vast amount of hopelessly confusing damage suits and make 
room for the far more satisfactory and easy business of mediat- 
ing without process in applying the principles of insurance. This 
would be a noble social function for judges. 

Each state has already its insurance department which has 
supervisory and even administrative powers within state limits. 
The commissioners are supposed to be insurance experts, or to 
employ experts, and they have annual conferences and constant 
correspondence in relation to uniform methods of inspection and 
control. Every insurance company must now render reports to 
this insurance department, and it would be merely an extension 
of such departments if they were to be intrusted with collecting 
statistics about accidents, industrial diseases, fraternities, deci- 
sions of liability suits, and all schemes of compulsory industrial 
insurance. This department could also act, if necessary, as the 
depository of reserve funds, as it already does in case of certain 
insurance corporations whose principal office is outside the state. 


The subject of industrial insurance has long been discussed 
as a burning question among charity workers. Visitors among 
the poor, residents of social settlements, officers of relief societies 
could not fail to discover that thousands of families fall a 
burden upon charity, a burden too heavy for their funds, in con- 
sequence of the disability or death of workingmen on whom the 
families were dependent. Even if the charitable societies could 
raise enough money to meet the need the distribution of charity 
would be humiliating and degrading on a vast scale. It is also 
the intelligent charity visitor who discovers the frightful cost and 
the entire inadequacy of existing methods of trying to provide 
benefits through the agencies described above. Those who have 
organized the movement to combat tuberculosis have come upon 
the discovery that industrial insurance is the only method thus 
far devised for providing a fund for the care of the afflicted 
and for establishing preventive means on a large foundation 
(thus Dr. A. C. Klebs, medical director of the Chicago Anti- 
Tuberculosis Society, article in American Journal of Sociology, 
September, 1906). The National Conference of Charities and 
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Correction, which counts among its members representatives of 
all forms of philanthropic enterprises, in the year 1901 appointed 
a committee to study and report on the methods of industrial 
insurance in this country and abroad, with a view to educating 
public sentiment on the subject. This committee made reports 
which may be found in the proceedings for 1905 and 1906, and 
the subject was so deeply interesting to the members that the 
same committee was kept in existence and requested to follow 
the subject in future reports. Various charity organizations have 
made local investigations into the extent and causes of poverty 
due to accidents and diseases of industries, and in publishing the 
results in the magazine Charities and Commons have urged 
the necessity of protection through some form of insurance. 

We may describe the actual situation in a typical city with 
large industrial population in order to set forth the facts in more 
concrete form.? 

Michigan City is a rapidly growing manufacturing town of 
Indiana situated on the Indiana port of Lake Michigan and near 
to Chicago. The population is composed chiefly of workingmen 
and their families, German, Scandinavian, Slavic, and Italian. 
The Barker Car Works employ 2,500 men; the Ford and 
Johnson Chair Factories employ 1,200 men and boys. There are 
many women wage-earners in small factories. There are about 
500 railroad employees. Mr. Bill found four classes of benefi- 
ciary associations: fraternal life insurance orders, fraternal 
benefit orders not furnishing life insurance, parish mutual benefit 
societies, and workingmen’s mutual benefit societies. He also 
found casualty companies and burial benefit companies (“in- 
dustrial insurance”). (1) Fraternal societies or orders furnish- 
ing life insurance are governed by state laws. In this town 20 
orders are represented by 26 lodges. The membership of each 
lodge varies from 15 to 300; the majority having 75 to 150. 
Inquiry was made to discover the ratio of wage-earners in the 
membership. In one lodge of the Maccabees, with a member- 
ship of 300, 60 were business men, 12 farmers, 9 professional, 


*The facts are furnished from a yet unpublished paper of Mr. Ingram E. 
Bill, Jr. 
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219 skilled workmen with good wages. In a lodge of the North 
American Union having 297 members, over 50 were laborers, 
earning not more than $2 a day. A lodge of the Modern Wood- 
men, with a membership of 210, had 193 wage-earners, 80 per 
cent. of whom receive $1.50 to $2 per day. In a lodge of the 
Royal Arcanum, generally regarded as a strong and safe order, 
75 per cent. were workmen, and 20 per cent. of all did not earn 
more than $2 per day. In the lodges composed of women nearly 
all lived upon wages. (2) The fraternal orders which do not 
furnish life insurance, but only sickness, accident, and funeral 
benefits, are not so numerous or strong as the others just de- 
scribed. In the Odd Fellows lodges, about 75 per cent. are wage- 
earners. In sickness they pay $4 a week benefits and $1.50 a 
day for nurse hire; the funeral benefit is $100. The Order of 
Eagles is composed chiefly of artisans and professional men; 
few are low-paid laborers. The dues are 50 cents a month; the 
sick benefits $5 a week, for 13 weeks; and the funeral benefit is 
$100. The Order of Mutual Protection, the North American 
Union, and the Foresters provide a permanent disability benefit 
which is 10 per cent. annually of the amount of the death benefit. 
(3) In one factory with 600 to 700 employees there is a mutual 
benefit society with about 350 members. The members must be 
over 14 years of age and under 45, in good health and of moral 
character. The dues are go cents a quarter; in case of disability 
due to accident or sickness a weekly benefit of $5 is paid for 16 
weeks. The employers are said to contribute to this society, but 
no definite amount is mentioned. Wages are usually under $2 
a day. (4) In the Catholic and Lutheran parishes aid societies 
exist. The St. John’s German Lutheran society was founded in 
1855; has 260 members, mostly workingmen. The dues are $6 
a year; the benefits during disability from accident or sickness are 
$8 a week; death benefit, $800. 

The immigrants more recently arrived, as the Italians, 
Syrians, and Turks, have not yet established mutual benefit 
societies. Among these the industrial companies send energetic 
agents who collect large sums in the aggregate for high pre- 
miums ; but the burial benefits are meager. 
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GENERAL CONCLUSIONS IN RELATION TO EACH METHOD OF 
INSURANCE 


Sickness insurance.—The present organs of sickness insur- 
ance are: local mutual benefit societies, lodges of the trade-unions 
and fraternal societies, relief departments of railroads, and 
casualty companies. Naturally this form of insurance is most 
widely developed among the workmen of cities. Everywhere 


the organization is voluntary, unless we may speak of constraint 
to enter the relief departments and other similar arrangements 
as a condition of employment as compulsion. The local societies 
are seldom united in groups, and each bears its burden alone. 
Central direction and supervision by the state are unknown. The 
lodges of the fraternal societies and of some of the trade-unions 
work under control from a central legislature. The administra- 
tion of the relief departments is in the hands of committees repre- 
senting both employers and employees. Those who simulate 
sickness are discovered by medical examination, or by visits of 
committees. None of these agencies rests on a strictly scientific 
basis approved by actuaries. Even the rates of the insurance 
companies rest chiefly on empirical foundations, may be changed 
at any time, and are determined largely by competition. Fre- 
quently the companies regard each other with such suspicion that 
a common registration is said to be impossible; a fact much to 
be regretted, since a comparison of experience would aid in 
giving the movement the light of the widest and most varied 
experience. For the settlement of disputes between members and 
the directors, or between holders and companies the courts are 
open; but this is a way too costly and tedious to be taken into 
consideration. It would be one of the advantages of compulsory 
insurance that the state could provide a simple and inexpensive 
arrangement for hearing and deciding cases impartially. 
Accident insurance.—The employers’ liability law remains 
in its ancient limits; it is behind the British compensation act of 
1897 and much farther behind the German insurance law of 
1884. The principle that social care in any explicit way is a duty 
of the community has never been openly recognized. The in- 
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jured man stands at once over against his employer as an enemy 
seeking damages even of a punitive character. Before he can 
recover damages he must prove, with the presumption against 
him, that the injury can be traced to the negligence of the em- 
ployer and is actually due to such negligence. Compulsory insur- 
ance or even compensation is not a part of the legal provisions. 
Voluntary organizations, fragmentary and unfair in character, 
are further developed with the railroads than elsewhere. In agri- 
culture there is hardly a discoverable attempt in this direction.* 
The railroads have generally sought to insure their employees 
either through agreements with casualty companies or by relief 
departments; but the employees must carry the greater part of 
the burden. The employers in other dangerous trades have often 
organized accident insurance, but generally the schemes load the 
employees with premiums, cover only a part of the real loss, and 
lack full actuariai basis. There is nowhere state supervision, or 
direction, no obligation to insure, no unity or uniformity of 
method; mostly anarchy. The administration varies with the 
form of organization: in the mutual benefit associations the 
matter is directed by a committee with officers and clerks; in the 
trade-unions the lodge governs the direction; and in casualty 
companies all is administered by the central office. 

In relation to the two methods of paying benefits and in- 
demnities it may safely be said that American practice is at 
variance with the judgment of many men of experience. The 
temptation to squander a lump sum when indemnity is so paid is 
very great. Not much is left of the little fortune after a few 
months. Payment by instalments would seem to be far better 
except in rare instances. But the general custom of casualty 
companies, of employers’ associations, and of courts is to settle 
a case of death or total disability as soon as possible by payment 
of a sum agreed upon by compromise. The relief departments, 
however, for temporary disability, pay a certain sum by the week 


*And yet agriculture bids fair to be reckoned among dangerous trades; 
the introduction of steam-driven machinery increases accidents. Bailey, 
Modern Social Conditions, pp. 247, 291, citing Twelfth Census of U. S., 1902, 
Vol. III, p. 262 ff.; Zacher, Arbeiterversicherung im Auslande, Heft XVI, p. 
18; Handwérterbuch der Staatswissenschaften, Bd. VII, p. 260, “Unfallstatistik.” 
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or month during the period of need, and this is true of casualty 


companies. 
Payment of income of funds.—In the relief departments of 


railroads and in the casualty companies the fund is provided by 
payment of premiums at intervals in advance. No example has 


been found of groups of employers federated to provide accident 
insurance; and, indeed, the motive is lacking for such organiza- 
tion. It is significant that employers have organized such associa- 
tions for fire insurance, in competition with the companies, and 
these seem to have worked well. The assessment plan of payment 
is customary in some life insurance companies, in fraternal 
societies, and in trade-unions, certain sums being levied at a death 
or at intervals during the year. In settlement of disputes we 
have only contracts, conferences, and, in the last resort, the law 
suit. 

Old age and invalidism.—A few of the trade-unions have 
begun to establish funds for old-age retirement benefits. The 
fraternal societies exhibit a serious defect at this point. Under 
their system they can carry life insurance only to the region of 
old age and then the “brother” must care for himself, a very 
inconsistent kind of fraternity, yet inseparable from present 
methods. The Mutualists of France have gone much farther in 
meeting this difficulty by establishing funds for old age and 
invalidism. Some of the railroad corporations and even private 
firms have founded funds for old-age pensions and this move- 
ment seems to be growing in the country. Cities have pension 
funds for policemen, firemen, and to some extent for teachers. 
The nation and the states have made the old age of veterans 
comfortable. It is perfectly clear that the common laborers of 
cities can never on present wages provide for old age without 
help of employers and the public; the outlook is simply hopeless. 
The income of the workingmen of cities is too small and too 
irregular to warrant any unaided attempt to provide for the last 
period of life. In the United States there is no example even of 
state subsidies to encourage voluntary associations, as in France 
and in Belgium. Powerful and wealthy corporations, as rail- 
roads, canals, ship builders, have not been above asking the gov- 
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ernment for subsidies to aid “infant industries,” even when 
those industries have become aged and corpulent, but they would 
brand any attempt to subsidize old-age funds for workingmen as 
rank “socialism.” 

Mr. Frederick L. Hoffman‘ argues against state pensions on 
grounds usually urged by opponents of advanced social legisla- 
tion. He makes an estimate of the cost of a state old-age pension 
system: 

Upon the basis of a careful estimate for January 1, 1908, the population 
of the United States aged 60 and over is 5,512,704, aged 65 and over 3,531,576 
and aged 70 and over 1,981,128..... Adopting the estimate of a British 
Departmental Committee, that at ages 65 and over 32.4 per cent. would be 
entitled to pensions, the numbers pensionable in the United States at that 
age would be 1,144,230..... 4 Assuming as a minimum a pension of $5.00 a 
week, as the lowest amount at which support could be obtained, in con- 
formity to the American standard of living, the annual cost to provide a 
pension of this amount for the probable number of aged poor at ages 65 and 
over throughout the country would be $297,490,800. .... If the age were 
reduced to 60, the corresponding amount would be $464,390,160 per annum 
for the United States... .. If the pension age were placed at age 70, the 
amount would be $166,890,100 per annum for the United States. 


Mr. Hoffman would provide guarantees in old age by security 
for their investments, by voluntary savings and insurance, by 
reliance on filial piety, and by such modifications of employers’ 
liability laws as would make each trade carry the cost of the 
injury it inflicts by accident or disease. 

As to the possibility of providing for old age by annuities 
paid for out of wages, he says: 


Insurance could do much, if not most, to provide the necessary means 
of self-support in old age. The rational expenditures of the weekly income 
of American wage-earners should leave a sufficient margin to pay the 
premiums for an annuity beginning with age 60 or 65, according to circum- 
stances and conditions, sufficient to meet reasonable needs in old age. If 
but 5 per cent. of the average income is paid out for insurance premiums, a 
sufficient sum can be secured which will provide as much, if not more, than 
the state can ever pay even under the most liberal system of old-age pen- 
sions. Let us take, for illustration, an income of $900 per annum, 5 per 
cent. of which is $45; commencing with age 30 and continuing to age 65, this 
sum paid to a responsible insurance company will purchase an annuity of 


* Proceedings of National Conference of Charities and Correction, 1908. 
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$454.09 per annum for a man, and of $375.03 per annum for a woman. Or, 
to put the matter in another way, let a man begin at the age of 30 to pay 
annually $42.65 and he will be entitled to receive an annuity of $250 per 
annum for the remainder of his life, beginning at age 60; or, if he pre- 
fers, it will cost him only $24.78 per annum to secure such an annuity, 
beginning with age 65. In the case of women the cost is somewhat greater 
on account of the superior expectation of life of women in old age. Let us 
suppose that the man is not able to commence at age 30, but that he begins 
to make his periodical payments at age 40, and continues for 25 years, then 
the cost of an annuity of $250 per annum will be $45.50 a year, or 6.50 per 
cent. of an income of $700, or 5.05 per cent. of an income of $900, or 3.79 
per cent. of an income of $1,200 per annum. These calculations are upon 
the usual plan of selling deferred annuities, and, of course, if death should 
occur during the intervening period the payments made would be forfeited, 
or accrue to the benefit of surviving co-contributors to the fund. Of course, 
the earlier in life the periodical payments begin, the smaller the amount 
required to be paid. Many other plans have been devised by which joint 
annuities can be purchased. A continuous instalment policy, for illustration, 
provides for the surviving wife in the event of the husband’s death for the 
remainder of her life, or for the needs of children for a period of twenty 


years. 


It is a question of historical fact whether there is any reason- 
able ground for expectation that the wage-earners either can or 


will take advantage of these methods. Some light on this 
matter is given in the first chapter of this series in which such data 
as exist have been studied. In other places Mr. Hoffman himself 
does not take an optimistic attitude. Thus in his paper before 
the New York State Conference of Charities and Correction, in 
1901 (Proceedings, pp. 273-74), he says: 

It is absolutely impossible at the present rate of wages and at the 
present cost of living for a workingman to save a sum sufficient to do away 
with all the social and economic misery of modern life The wages 
received by the average man are insufficient and will remain insufficient for 
many years to come to meet all the requirements which a healthy and happy 
social life imposes upon him. 

Since sickness is always a remote contingency, the surplus earnings will 
be devoted to other purposes for the time being, rather than put aside for 
a possible occurrence which, however, may never take place. 

(See also my paper on “Sickness and Invalid Insurance in 
Relation to Tuberculosis.” /nternational Tuberculosis Congress 


1908, Washington. ) 
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Various are the methods of providing funeral funds and life 
insurance. The poorest workmen of America count among their 
most necessary expenses the premiums which will provide money 
for a respectable funeral. Sickness and accident insurance come 
later, and the contingency of need in old age is to their imagina- 
tion far more remote. The colossal sums poured annually from 
slender incomes into the coffers of the “industrial insurance” 
companies are witness of the spirit of sacrifice which is inspired 
by the sentiment of repugnance to burial at public expense. The 
benefit departments of the fraternal societies and fraternal insur- 
ance societies prove the interest of skilled artisans in providing 
for future want by insurance. 


Comparatively little has been done for unemployment insur- 
ance. Apart from occasional gifts of cities, or hastily planned 
emergency works, the public has manifested no interest in this 
burning question. During the past years of unexampled and 
long-continued prosperity the occasion for such insurance has 
not been so clear as it would be in a period of depression. Of 


the trade-union methods of dealing with those out of work we 
have already spoken. 
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CLINTON ROGERS WOODRUFF 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


In response to a recent inquiry an intelligent and thought- 
ful correspondent in a middle western capital replied in regard 
to the merchants’ association there, that it was founded about a 
dozen years ago primarily to promote excursions to benefit the 
retail trade. After this, it took up and organized a credit sys- 
tem, with ratings of customers; then interested itself in such 
matters as the suppression of the smallpox epidemic and the ele- 
vation of railroad tracks. Next it organized and built an inde- 
pendent system to heat and light the business portion of the city, 
in competition with the old company. Finally, however, it was 
stirred up by the revelation of outrageous frauds in city and 
county business that had been brought to the surface by small 
and weak reform organizations, and this association, backed as 
it is by great wealth and animated by a growing patriotic spirit, 
has undoubtedly become one of the foremost reform agencies 
in the state. 

It has had a curious evolution. Six or eight years ago when a 
devoted handful of public-spirited men were spending their time 
and money to oust thieves from office and put honest men in, 
they were unable to do more than obtain patronizing smiles from 
the men composing the Merchants’ Association. Now, however, 
to quote my correspondent: “They have been baptized as by 
fire, and they are feeling the awakening of the public conscience 
and the sense of responsibility now prevailing in the United 
States.” 

The Missouri legislature, composed of many men who had 
been stung into bitterness and vengefulness by the keen and 
well-merited criticisms of the Kansas City Civic League, passed 
a law requiring, among other things, that all leagues, commit- 
tees, associations, and societies, formed for the purpose of in- 
vestigating the character, fitness and qualification of candidates 
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or nominees for public office, should state in full on what facts 
they based their report or recommendation and give the names 
and addresses of all persons furnishing the information concern- 
ing such candidates or nominees, and moreover required them to 
state in full the information so furnished. 

This legislation was directed at the Kansas City League; but 
generally it had for its object the suppression of all such or- 
ganizations as sought, like the Chicago Municipal Voters’ League 
and kindred bodies, to lay, in a dispassionate way, before the vot- 
ers of their respective communities the facts concerning candi- 
dates for public office. 

The Supreme Court of Missouri, however, upset this clum- 
sily devised scheme to throttle free speech, declaring the act to 
be unconstitutional because it was in contravention of that guar- 
anty of the Missouri constitution that ‘“‘No law shall be passed 
impairing the freedom of speech; and every person shall be free 
to say, write, or publish whatever he will, on any subject, being 
responsible for all abuse of that liberty.” Inasmuch as the act 
transcended the power of the legislature, which is confined to the 


forbidding of blasphemy, obscenity, sedition, or defamation, it 
was held to be in conflict with the constitution, and therefore 


void. 

In July last, at a time when the trend of public sentiment 
seemed to be against further prosecution of the San Francisco 
grafters, and at a time when the prosecution had been subjected 
to the grossest sort of abuse apparently for no other reason than 
it had dared to do its duty regardless of the standing or position 
of the men charged with crime, the President of the United 
States, at the exact psychological moment, wrote to Mr. Rudolph 
Spreckels, who had been the mainstay of District Attorney Lang- 
don in his fight against iniquity and corruption, declaring in his 
letter that: 


Now and then you and Mr. Heney and the others associated with you 
must feel down-hearted when you see men guilty of atrocious crimes who, 
for some cause or other, succeed in escaping punishment, and especially 
when you see men of wealth, of high business, and, in a sense, of high social 
standing, banded together against you. 
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My dear sir, I want you to feel that your experience is simply the ex- 
perience of all of us who are engaged in this fight. There is no form of 
slander and wicked falsehood which will not as a matter of course be em- 
ployed against all men engaged in such a struggle. 

And this is not only on the part of men and papers representing the low- 
est type of demagogy, but, I am sorry to say, also on the part of the men 
and papers representing the interests that call themselves pre-eminently con- 
servative, pre-emimently cultured 

You must battle on valiantly, no matter what the biggest business men 
may say, no matter what the mob may say, no matter what may be said by that 
element which may be regarded as socially the highest element 

The most powerful ally of lawlessness and mob violence is the man, 
whoever he may be, politician or business man, judge or lawyer, capitalist or 
editor, who in any way works so as to shield wealthy and powerful wrong- 
doers from the consequences of their misconduct 

If there can be any degree in the contemptuous abhorrence with 
which right-thinking citizens should regard corruption, it must be felt in its 
most extreme form for the so-called “best citizens,” the men high in business 
and social life, who, by backing up or by preventing the punishment of 
wealthy criminals, set the seal of their approval upon crime and give honor 
to rich felons. 

Not only were the San Francisco workers enheartened and 
encouraged, but every man and woman interested in the purging 
of our municipalities from the cancer of bribery and corruption. 
The San Francisco prosecutions are proceeding without abate- 
ment; public sentiment is rallying to the support of the district 
attorney and his assistant, Mr. Heney, and their colleagues; the 
women of the city are manifesting their interest by daily attend- 
ance at the trial of the former boss of the city, and, as throwing 
some light upon the significance and importance of their pres- 
ence, we have only to note the efforts that are being made by Mr. 
Ruef’s counsel to exclude them from the court-room, and to 
wear them out in their daily attendance by wearying delays. 

Few men in this country have more trenchantly, successfully, 


or persistently exposed municipal corruption in all its various 
manifestations than Lincoln Steffens. A despatch from Boston, 
however, chronicles the fact that this keen observer and force- 
ful writer is now staying in that city in order to make careful 
investigation and study of what he calls the quiet reform that is 
just beginning there. He is not looking for the bad things, al- 
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though not altogether overlooking them: his particular interest 
is in the methods followed by the finance commission and in the 
various movements that are at work there, quietly but effect- 
ively, for the creation of higher standards of municipal conduct. 
He has offered the opinion that these methods will prove more 
effective than the more noisy reforms of other cities; and he 
further expresses himself to the effect that the people at large 
in Boston have not yet awakened to the reform that is already in 


progress there. 

Last spring the city of Grand Rapids had a revival, as it was 
called—a civic revival—to stir up the people of that community 
to a keener realization of the situation, and of their duty and 


By obligation to improve the conditions which there existed. This 

Pree revival, as one chronicler thereof puts it, had been preceded by 
a: years of patient effort that prepared the ground for the sower; 
My but, nevertheless, while the city contained a large number of in- 
- terested and public-spirited citizens able and willing to co-operate 
Wl for public good, beyond them there seemed to be a thick and ap- 
q parently impenetrable wall of apathy and indifference. 


To break down this wall the revival was planned; and we are 
if told that the wall has been broken; and while the parts of it are 
! still standing, the breaches in it are too wide to permit of its ever 
being made whole again. 

In addressing this year’s convention of the League of Iowa 
Municipalities, Mayor Phillips, of Ottumwa, the entertaining 
city, declared: 


We are trying to give our city, of which we are proud, a good, clean and 
economical government; and in our conferences together we shall gather 


from you, and by the experiences of our sister cities of the state in every 


way, that which shall make our city government still better. 


For three days the mayors and councilmen of the Iowa cities 
(and they are a goodly number) counseled together how to im- 
prove municipal conditions and methods in that state; and what 
was done in Iowa by municipal officials was done in a dozen 
other states by the municipal officials therein, to the end that a 
wider degree of public interest on the part of those charged with 
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the duty of administering municipal affairs, has been awakened, 
and higher standards of efficiency established. 

These instances, unrelated and uncorrelated though they are, 
have a deep and underlying connection, in that they are the sur- 
face manifestation of a swiftly-moving current or tendency in 
American municipal life. They are the straws, if you please, 
which show how the tide is moving; they indicate how the peo- 
ple of this country are waking up to their municipal duties and 
obligations, and how they are striving to meet them intelligently 
and successfully. They are not the only manifestations to be 
noted; but they are typical of a great mass of them, all interest- 
ing, all suggestive, and all indicative of a spirit in American life 
which is working mightily for an improvement of those condi- 
tions which, only a few years ago, were regarded, and very prop- 
erly so, as a serious menace to the continuance of democratic in- 
stitutions in our country. 

To Massachusetts belongs the credit of establishing the first 
state division or bureau of municipal statistics. The first volume 
of statistics has been issued; and while considerable difficulty 
has been experienced in unifying and classifying the returns, 
nevertheless the report represents a distinct forward step. Al- 
ready the work has had a beneficial effect ; as it has resulted in a 
number of cities reconstructing their accounts on a sounder and 
more substantial basis. The plan of uniformity suggested by 
Chief Gettemy, who had charge of the work, is wholly commenda- 
ble; and while its adoption may involve some temporary incon- 
venience to the local governments, it will eventually result in es- 
tablishing standards of comparison that will be for the benefit of 
all concerned. 

Among the interesting facts disclosed in the first year’s vol- 
ume are to be noted: first, that there is almost entire lack of 
system in handling the receipts and disbursements of the several 
cities and towns of the state. In many instances the financial 
transactions of the community are handled by a number of offi- 
cers instead of by a single responsible official. It is quite likely 
that as a result of the report there will be an effort made to se- 
cure reform in this direction, as also in the further point of hav- 
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ing the fiscal years uniform. Now only about a third of the towns 
and cities end their fiscal year on December 31. The others are 
closed at different times during the calendar year. 

In the second place, many defects in the treasurers’ methods 
of accounting have been disclosed. The need for the consoli- 
dation of the administration of trust funds has been made equally 
obvious. The report points out that in many instances money 
left to the community for specific purposes has been used by the 
town trustees for general purposes; because it was felt that the 
fund was one which would never have to be repaid; and in some 
instances there was not even any evidence that it was a debt or 
obligation against the town. 

Chief Gettemy, who was responsible for the gathering and 
reporting of the statistics, concludes his report by saying: 

The first year’s labor of the Bureau in this important field has been 
largely in the nature of missionary work, and has resulted in arousing a 
genuine interest throughout the commonwealth in systematic and comparable 
methods of municipal accounting. It is a pleasure to be able to report that 
the local officials have, as a rule, shown a cordial willingness to comply with 
the requirements of the law; and when the purpose of the act has been ex- 
plained, and the desirability of keeping their accounts in a systematic, busi- 
ness-like, and, so far as possible, uniform manner has been pointed out, they 
have shown a warm interest in the subject A substantial beginning 
has unquestionably been made in a great reform. 

The movement for uniform accounting proceeds without in- 
terruption. As was pointed out in the Massachusetts report, the 
organized effort toward this end, originating with the National 
Municipal League, was given momentum by the Bureau of the 
Census at Washington, and was accelerated by the action of Ohio 
in passing a law which provided for the systematic standardiza- 
tion of municipal financial reports, and by the action of the Mas- 
sachusetts legislature in inaugurating a similar work in that state 
under the bureau of statistics, the first results of which are pre- 
sented in the volume just mentioned. 

Accounting investigations and reforms are being made the 
basis for an approach to the solution of important problems in 
Boston and New York, as has already been noted, and are being 
utilized to the same end in Minneapolis, where a comprehensive 
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effort is being made to secure results similar to those already 
achieved in the East. The point of attack in that city has been 
the administration of the school funds which seems to have been 
particularly inadequate and inefficient. A special grand jury 
that has been considering the whole question there, reports that 
it has found “a startling and deplorably loose state of affairs.” 
In dealing with the school board, the grand jury in a formal 
report criticized not only the members of the board of education 
and their employees, but the American Book Company and its 
local agent, and arraigned them for their connection with the 
existing conditions of affairs. 

Although in the judgment of those qualified to express an 
opinion there has not been so much rascality as incompetence in 
the management of the affairs, nevertheless, as the Minneapolis 
Journal points out, the showing that has been made as to the 
unbusinesslike and wasteful methods, to use no stronger terms, 
must arouse indignation. In a department expending annually 
a million and a half dollars, and entrusted with the conduct of 
“that dearest of our institutions, the public-school system,”’ care- 
lessness and confusion reign. Meager and inaccurate records are 
kept; textbooks, billed at inflated prices, are paid for without’ 
investigation or check; the whole matter having apparently been 
turned over by the committee nominally in charge to the secre- 
tary of the board, who is now under indictment. Provisions of 
the state law requiring textbook prices to be filed with the state 
superintendent, have been ignored for years. These are a few 
of the sample abuses which have been brought to light through 
the grand jury’s investigation, which in turn was inaugurated 
as a result of an investigation begun under the auspices of cer- 
tain public-spirited citizens and carried on by some of the trained 
investigators who had been at work in unearthing similar condi- 
tions on the Pacific Coast, and especially in San Francisco. 

Wilmington reports that during the past year there has been 
a careful and thoroughgoing examination of the accounts of that 
city. The result is, that there has been presented, for the first 
time, to the taxpayers of the city, a reliable statement of the 
actual condition of the city’s finances; and it is confidently ex- 
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pected that the disclosures will result in remedial legislation at 
the next session of the legislature. 

So the good work of investigation and publicity goes steadily 
forward. The people are being educated as to the exact facts and 
are being aroused to take steps not only to correct present abuses, 
but to prevent their recurrence in the future. As Dr. Allen, who 
has been an efficient leader in the work of the Bureau of Muni- 
cipal Research, has pointed out in another connection, 


Social service by private agencies can never catch up with the antisocial 
service of any municipal government that tolerates an inadequate health 
policy, or inefficient health, street-cleaning and housing administration. Th« 
inefficient administration of American cities is every year doing more injury 
to home, character, and industry, than does alcohol, the social evil, 
or gambling. Improper methods of making city budgets produce more 
inequalities of character, wealth, and opportunity in a year than churches, 
schools, and philanthropies together will remove in a decade unless directly 
related to government agencies. Private social service is most productive 
when it creates and strengthens public social service, when it aims to insure 
efficient government and to prevent inefficient government from needlessly 
burdening philanthropist and taxpayer and from obstructing education and 


religion. 


Charter-making and charter-reformation continue to occupy 
a large and increasingly conspicuous part in the efforts of lead- 
ing American municipalities to secure better and more efficient 
government. Wherever we find a good-government club, a muni- 
cipal club, or a civic federation we are almost certain to find some 
endeavor to secure either an entirely new charter or the adoption 
of amendments of existing charters in order to institute those 
reforms which are believed to be or which are considered to be 
essential and fundamental. 

There are several tendencies in charter-making which are to 
be noted. In the first place there is an encouraging growth of 
sentiment in favor of a larger measure of local independence 
or home rule. The second development of importance and sig- 
nificance is the trend toward concentration of power and re- 
sponsibility. No small part of the popularity of the Galveston- 
Des Moines plan, which is receiving increased attention and study, 
is due to the fact that the whole responsibility is centered on a 
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small group of men, in most instances not more than five, and 
there is no way for them to evade the responsibility. 

Another development has been the reduction in size of the 
legislative bodies and the gradual abolition of ward lines or what 
is substantially the same thing, an enlargement of the representa- 
tive districts. Herein lies another cause of the growing popu- 
larity of the Galveston-DesMoines plan, under which the council 
is made up of five men elected at large. 

It is the testimony of one of Dubuque’s best informed ex- 
officials that the elimination of ward lines in that city’s govern- 
ment would save the taxpayer some $20,000 to $30,000 an- 
nually in the expenditures, which are now made without suffi- 
cient warrant, and in many cases actually wasted. 

The elimination of ward lines and ward representatives does 
not depend upon the adoption of the commission form of gov- 
ernment; but this has been thus far one of the most effective 
ways of achieving this end. 

Kansas City is the most recent of the large cities of the 
country to adopt a new charter which marks some very import- 
ant and distinct advances over the conditions prevailing under 
the old order; but these advances were rather of specific detail 
than of fundamentals. Yet along these lines substantial gains 
were made which will tend to simplify the transaction of muni- 
cipal affairs and to lessen the hold of politicians on municipal 
service. A really effective merit system was achieved; muni- 
cipal-accounting methods were improved; a franchise referen- 
dum was provided; but an alternative proposition for the recall 
of elected municipal officers received much less than a majority 
of all the votes involving the charter as a whole, although re- 
ceiving four-sevenths of the votes cast directly concerning it. 
A judicial construction will be required to determine whether, 
under these conditions, the recall was adopted. 

Ohio has adopted a new municipal code. While nominally 
maintaining that of 1902, it is really almost revolutionary in 
its scope, in that it establishes for the entire state the somewhat 
mistakenly called “federal” plan of government, which was the 
boast of Cleveland for ten years until destroyed, on the ground 
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that it was special legislation, by the supreme court in 1go2. 
The uniform code then adopted established a divided respon- 
sibility. This in a measure has been corrected in the recent 
legislation. As part of the municipal legislation of the year in 
Ohio we must note the passage of an act providing for the es- 
tablishment of the merit system in all the cities of the state on 
August I, 1909. 

Hand in hand with the movement for charter-revision there 
has been a steady increase in the number of cities which have 
adopted the merit system within the past half-dozen years. As 
the Kansas City board of freeholders recently declared, in pre- 
senting the new charter above referred to: 


Any city in the present state of municipal advancement and progress 
which has not a provision for civil service reform, is as much behind the times 
as a city without electric lights, telephones or street-cars. 


In 1904 the only progress to be noted was in Denver which 
adopted a new charter providing for the merit system in its 
municipal service. In 1905 the charter proposed for Kansas 
City was defeated by the politicians of both parties, largely 


because of its civil-service provision. The one forward step 
of that year was taken by Mayor Weaver of Philadelphia in 
removing from the secretaryship of the civil-service board one 
who had made of that system a farce and a byword, and re- 
placing him by one Frank H. Riter, who made of the office an 
efficient instrument for promoting the best interests of the com- 
munity and of protecting the municipal service from the intru- 
sion of incompetent and inefficient men. 

1906 saw the adoption, at a special session of the Pennsyl- 
vania legislature, of a comprehensive civil-service law for the 
city of Philadelphia and another law forbidding the political 
activity of municipal employees. The city of Norfolk, Virginia, 
adopted a new charter in that year providing for the applica- 
tion of the merit system to the entire municipal service. 

1907 brought further progress. The city of Wheeling, by 
a popular vote, adopted charter amendments providing for the 
system in the fire and waterworks departments. Pennsylvania 
adopted another law extending, in a general way, the Phila- 
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delphia civil-service law to the cities of Pittsburg, Allegheny, 
and Scranton. Springfield, Illinois, by popular vote adopted 
the provisions of the Illinois civil-service law; and the city coun- 
cil subsequently extended the scope of the law by changing the 
methods of appointing city officers. In Des Moines a commis- 
sion form of city government containing stringent civil-service 
provisions was adopted by popular vote. There was one sét- 
back to be noted in this year, namely: in Philadelphia, where 
the excellent civil-service board that had been appointed to put 
the new law into effect, was replaced by one more willing to 
heed the wishes of party leaders than the spirit and letter of the 
law. 

Although the record of 1908 is yet to be completed, a great 
advance has already been accomplished. In the early part of 
the year a civil-service law was passed by the New Jersey legis- 
lature under which the various municipalities may adopt its pro- 
visions either by an ordinance of the governing body or a popu- 
lar vote. So far three cities (Newark, Jersey City, and Bay- 
onne) and one county (Essex) have adopted the law by ordi- 
nance. 

Cedar Rapids adopted the same form of commission govern- 
ment as Des Moines. In April, civil-service rules were estab- 
lished under a charter provision by the city of Long Beach, 
California. Ohio, as we have already seen, passed a code con- 
taining admirable civil-service provisions, which, however, do 
not go into effect until 1910. August saw the adoption by Kan- 
sas City, which a few years previously had rejected the idea, 
of rigorous provision for the merit system. In Boston the finance 
commission disclosed the extravagance in the matter of sal- 
aries in the county offices not under the civil-service law, as well 
as in the unnecessary offices created to satisfy political de- 
mands. 

The progress of the year and of the past five years has 
been distinctly encouraging, especially in that it shows that 
where people have a fair chance to decide, they will, with scarcely 
an exception, and with certainly no notable exception, over- 
whelmingly in favor of the merit system. 
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Except in Philadelphia, where the merit system has tempor- 
arily fallen upon evil days, the administration of the civil-sery- 
ice laws in the various cities shows by and large an honest ej- 
fort to enforce them. In the larger cities the administration is 
increasingly efficient. San Francisco, because of its civic and 
material disasters, stands by itself; and although its civil-service 
rules have been indulgently administered in the last few years, 
the situation is improving. 

Nomination reform has occupied a conspicuous place in the 
thought and consideration of state and city workers during the 
past year. Numerous laws providing for direct nominations, 
more or less completely, have become effective during the pres- 
ent year. As was to be expected with the introduction of a 
new system of procedure which eliminated many of the old con- 
ditions that had afforded favorable opportunity for the manipu- 
lations of the politician, the results have been questioned. The 
results on the whole, however, have recommended themselves 
to those who are striving for the elimination of nomination 
monopoly and for the inauguration of a simpler and more direct 
form of election machinery. 

Direct nominations or primaries (as they are still sometimes 
called) involve an elimination of the old-time convention, and 
of the indirection which afforded ample opportunity for the 
skilful hand of corrupt politicians. Moreover, they involve 
the conduct of the preliminary election under the auspices of 
the state election machinery and of a carefully supervised re- 
turn of the votes. They further involve the application of the 
principles of the Australian ballot to the primary ballot; and 
this in time will lead to the general adoption of those princi- 
ples, both at general and primary election. 

It is now generally conceded, except by a very small and 
diminishing group of men, that the preparation and distribution 
of the ballots at the general election is a proper state function 
and expense. The fact that old-line politicians do fight so 
strongly that particular provision of the direct-primary laws, is 
an indication that it destroys a part of their privilege and mono- 
poly. 
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It is averred by some that the new system of nomination 
gives opportunity for all sorts of manipulation by members of 
one party casting their vote for a nominee to be placed upon 
the ticket of the other, thus leading to the nomination of weak 
candidates for the express purpose of overthrowing them. This 
was especially a weakness of the convention system, and is 
likely to disappear very rapidly under the new system as the 
people become accustomed to exercising their rights and the 
privileges of discrimination under the new system. While it 
must not be overlooked that the notorious Dr. Ames, of Minne- 
apolis, was nominated under a direct primary and under just 
such manipulation as has been referred to, yet the fact that he 
was subsequently elected by a very large majority at the gen- 
eral election, indicated that the people of Minneapolis then 
wanted him. I do not know of any law by which a self-govern- 
ing community can be saved from itself. It must bear the 
brunt of the exercise of its judgment. If it wants men of the 
Ames type, it must be permitted to have them and learn, by bit- 
ter experience, how unwise its choice is. There are people, and 
good people, too, who seem to think that direct nominations 
mean inevitably good nominations. They mean nothing of the 
kind. They simply mean that the people have a right to ex- 
press their choice directly, and without the intervention of un- 
necessary machinery. If they don’t know any better than to 
choose badly, the system won't save them. 

A stock objection to direct nominations has been that it pro- 
duces little men. The old system certainly produced its quota 
of little men, or (what was equally bad) of big men susceptible 
of manipulation and control. The line of progress lies in sim- 
plifying the machinery of nomination and election, and of pro- 
tecting it against corruption and fraud, and then of educating 
the people in the exercise of the franchise. So far as I have 
been able to observe in the Western cities and states where di- 
rect nominations have been in operation for some considerable 
time, the results have on the whole been very satisfactory; and 
a very much higher grade of men, and men much more re- 
sponsive to public sentiment, have been chosen. 
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Another objection frequently urged against the new system 
is, that it produces self-advertising on the part of candidates. 
It is difficult to consider this charge as a serious one, because 
there has been self-advertising under both systems. In the 
one case, however, it is a direct appeal. In the other, it is an in- 
direct appeal by a party committee or a group of citizens. It 
would seem, however, that if there was any advantage in the 
one over the other, it was in favor of the direct appeal. Cer- 
tainly, there is much to be said in behalf of the English system, 
in which the candidate makes his appeal without equivocation 
to those whom he seeks to represent. The system in vogue 
there seems to be much more truly democratic; and while mis 
takes may be made, as we know they have been in the past. in 
the long run it will work out best for the community, for de- 
mocracy, and for the highest welfare of mankind. 

There is considerable danger, it must be admitted, lest the 
bitterness engendered during the preliminary contest may be 
carried over into the general election; but, after all, if the peo- 
ple of a community do not want a man, he ought not to be forced 
upon them nolens volens. 

We must realize that we are living in a democracy, and that 
the election machinery must be democratic and must record the 
wishes of the people and be responsive to their desires. The 
whole trend of our government from the beginning has been to 
strike off the fetters binding the people, although the process 
has often been a slow one. Direct nominations are a step in 
advance; because they enable the people directly to express their 
wishes. No doubt they have made their mistakes, and will 
continue to make them; but they have had to bear the brunt of 
them in the past, and they must continue to bear them in the 
future; and this in the long run will prove to be the most ef- 
fective way of building up an enlightened and efficient democ- 
racy. 

The election held last spring in Oregon presented many. in- 
teresting features and, in a way, was one of the most remark- 
able and extraordinary events in recent years. The state went 
overwheimingly Republican on every issue except that of United 
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States senator. There was a direct vote for that, as for other 
offices; and the present governor (a Democrat) was given a 
plurality of the vote. Notwithstanding the fact that the legis- 
lature is overwhelmingly Republican, Governor Chamberlain, the 
successful candidate for United States senator, will, in all like- 
lihood, be elected United States senator; as “Statement No. 1,” 
under which the representatives and state senators are pledged 
to abide by the popular choice of the people in the selection of 
United States senator, has become firmly established, a consid- 
erable majority of senators and representatives having either ex- 
pressly or impliedly pledged themselves to it. 

Someone may ask: Why refer to a fact relating to a state 
election of a United States senator in a review of municipal 
events and tendencies? Apparently, the incident has only to 
do with state and federal matters; but inasmuch as the National 
Municipal League and its members and affiliated societies con- 
tend that municipal affairs should be considered separately and 
apart from state and national affairs, and inasmuch as in the 
past it has been difficult to achieve this desirable end, for one 
reason because the state legislature not only was responsible for 
the administration of state affairs, but at the same time elected 
United States senators, and also determined the form and all 
too frequently the quality of municipal government—any step 
which will take out of the field of state and local politics the 
determination of federal questions, is a step not only in the 
right direction, but one in which municipal students and workers 
have a direct and profound interest. If we are to achieve the 


ideal of considering municipal issues from a municipal stand- 
point, we must provide for the elimination of all federal ques- 
tions from our state and municipal machinery; so that no one 


can have excuse whatever for injecting national politics into 
local elections and issues. 

The initiative and the referendum are coming to be regarded 
as effective instruments for securing an immediate expression of 
the people’s will. Whether they will become permanent fea- 
tures of our political system, in view of its fundamentally repre- 
sentative character, is a question yet to be determined; but they 
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are unquestionably proving effective in breaking down some of 
the privileges and monopolies that have characterized corrupt 
political organizations for many years. 

In the matter of public-utility franchises the Cleveland ref- 
erendum on the street-railway three-cents-fare settlement and 
the workings of the New York Public Utility Commissions 
were easily the most important events of the year. The former 
was not a defeat of municipal ownership, as has been so widely 
heralded. While it was easy for an intelligent, disinterested 
person to comprehend the issues involved, it was practically im- 
possible for nine-tenths of the voters to do so. 

A very clear presentation was necessary to understand the 
many phases of the problem. It was easy for the grossest mis- 
representation to find lodgment, and this misrepresentation was 
made the last week of the campaign by hundreds of thousands 
of circulars and hundreds of billboards and in paid newspaper 
advertisements made to imitate editorials. It is believed that 
the large amount of money for this was furnished by the other 
public-utility-enjoying corporations which feared that their turns 
would come next. 

The courts may yet set aside the vote of several precincts 
because of serious failures of some of the voting machines to 
register correctly and because of the violation of the state law 
in other respects. A big battle is beginning as to whether the 
traction company has the right to retain the properties as leased. 
The mayor is hopeful and may yet be able to carry out his 
ideas. New developments will come rapidly. 

The vote on October 22 was returned as 38,249 for to 
37,044 against the franchise given by the city council on April 
27 last as a security grant to the Cleveland Railway Company. 

It is impossible to predict the future. A written agree- 
ment exists between the mayor and the representative of the 
old Cleveland Electric Railway Company, providing that if the 
security grant should fail the properties should revert to their 
original owners, the Forest City or three-cent-fare line on the 
one hand, and the Cleveland Electric, with its rapidly expiring 
franchise on the other. This eminently just and fair provi- 
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sion was not embodied, however, in any contract between the 
companies, and its validity is disputed by the attorneys for the 
Cleveland Electric Company. The latter claim they technically 
bought out the Forest City and are now the owners of both the 
three-cent-fare lines and the other and can operate the entire 
system, giving three-cent fare on the Forest City line and a 
higher fare on the other lines. If, however, the technical or 
purely legal aspects are to be pursued, the attorneys for the 
Mayor claim that the lease of the entire Cleveland Railway 
Company, including the Forest City, to the Municipal Traction 
Company did not legally have any provision for a reversion of 
the lessors’ properties in case the security grant was not rati- 
fied. The outcome will be awaited with keen interest. 

The working out of the New York and Wisconsin experi- 
ments is being watched with keen interest. It is too soon 
to predict the effect of their operation. It is sufficient to note 
that a public sentiment is being slowly but surely formed that 
will eventually work out a satisfactory solution of the whole dif- 
ficult problem. 

The New York investigations are yielding abundant fruit in 
the disclosure of existing conditions and in directing public at- 
tention to the question of the policies to be pursued. William 
M. Ivins, of counsel for Commission No. 1, has become con- 
vinced that private ownership and use of public franchises is a 
failure. He believes that the better way of handling the matter 
is through the public ownership of street-car lines—whether 
surface, subway, or elevated—and their operation by the private 
companies making the highest bids for a given term of years. 

He does not favor municipal operation as well as ownership. 
Taking warning from the experience of the city in connec- 
tion with the equipment of the subway, he would have lines 
municipally owned and equipped before any bids for their opera- 
tion are received. But when the plants are ready for use he 
would have private companies manage them. So far as owner- 
ship equipment is concerned, the same conclusions were reached 
by a Massachusetts commission of prominent men (headed by 
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Charles Francis Adams) who made a careful study of the sub- 
ject both in America and abroad. 

In Minneapolis the conspicuous feature of the past year, 
municipally, has been the rapid development in the community 
of a distinct franchise program. Public sentiment is now more 
engrossed along this line than any other, the long drawn out 
controversy over the General Electric franchise being largely 
responsible for the present condition of affairs in this respect. 

Missouri now has a law under which each city can create 
its own utility commission. Indianapolis has a law passed by 
the late Indiana legislature which forbids the present adminis- 
tration of the city from entering into any contract with the gas 
company whereby more than 60 cents per 1,000 cubic feet would 
be charged. 

Another most significant development, or rather incident, 
was the declaration of W. Caryl Ely, past president of the Amer- 
ican Street and Interurban Railway Association. Speaking of 
the supervision of public-service corporations by state commis- 
sions, he said, in part: 

This movement is not confined to any state. It is sweeping over the 
whole world. The people are asserting themselves. We might as well seek 
to dam Niagara as to stop this. It is impossible to stop it. Deep down in 
our hearts we know it is right; let us be men enough to recognize it; let us 
co-operate with the people, and let them understand that we are working 
together; be frank with them, and we shall find that they are not unreason- 
able, but want only fair and square treatment. 

We have had trouble because there was captious fighting against proper 
measures which would not have been so drastic in some cases if the proper 
spirit had been shown and the public-service side was presented in the right 
manner. Let us deal with the people in the most open way possible, and fare 
trouble and all other troubles will disappear. 


More significant still is the fact that these words were 
received, we are told, with “great applause and general ap- 
proval.” 

From every part of the country comes news of municipal in- 
terest in and more stringent regulation of the sale of alcoholic 
liquors. For instance, we learn that in Wyoming there is fast 
developing a local option sentiment and the present prospects 
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are that the next legislature will pass a local-option law. In 
Indiana and Ohio it has been an absorbing issue. 

The saloon continues to be a disturbing factor in Minneapolis 
politics. Beyond half-hearted enforcement of the eleven-o’clock 
and Sunday-closing statutes, the present administration holds 
a rather passive attitude toward this and all other moral ques- 
tions. The present mayor has gone on the theory that the law 
enforcement issue as regards the saloon is settled in Minneapo- 
lis, and is making his campaign on the issue of franchises. The 
city council passed a saloon-limiting ordinance in 1907, with the 
limit placed at 435. 

From far-western Walla Walla comes a message that is typi- 
cal of many another far and mid western community: it is 
that: 


The influence of the saloon in local politics has been decidedly minimized. 
‘I think I correctly state the situation when I say that five years ago a candi- 
date for office would seek the aid of the saloons and feel that he was not 
alienating the independent vote. At the present time I think every candidate 
is striving to convince the people that he is opposed to the saloons and in 
favor of local option. I believe that a local-option law would carry at this 


fall’s election if submitted to a popular vote. 


New Orleans reports a restrictive act which was accepted 
by the local representatives in the state legislature, not because 
they wanted it, but because they feared its rejection would mean 
prohibition, pure and simple, at the next session of the legis- 
lature. 

The most pronounced incident in connection with munici- 
pal affairs in Richmond, Virginia, during the last year was the 
enactment of an ordinance limiting the number, regulating the 
conduct of saloons in the city and fixing the license fee at $500, 
double the amount formerly paid. The friends of this ordinance 
are satisfied that it has proved a great success in eliminating 
the worst and most objectionable places and lessening crime in 
the city. 

The prohibition law in Alabama has been in operation in 
Birmingham for nine months. In other communities in the 
state it has been in operation for many years, for they have had 
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local option laws in Alabama for fifty years. It has been dem- 
onstrated to the satisfaction of intelligent critics that prohibj- 
tion decreases the consumption of liquor to a very considera- 
ble extent and decreases crime to a very great extent. In fact, 
in the smaller towns of the state, the closing of the saloons has 
meant the closing of the police courts, and many city prisons in 
Alabama have had no prisoners for months. 

In Birmingham, which last year had in round numbers ten 
thousand arrests for various offenses, there is shown a de- 
crease of nearly fifty per cent. (50%). The reports of the health 
department show a decrease in the number of deaths from acci- 
dents and violent causes that is quite remarkable, so much out 
of line with the usual reports that the health officer credits it 
to prohibition. The number of murders committed in the county 
has largely decreased, and the cost of maintaining the jails and 
feeding prisoners, the administration of justice and the opera- 
tion of all of our industries of every character, have demon- 
strated that prohibition of the sale of liquor means economy, in 
Alabama at least, in the administration of affairs, both public 
and private. 

A serious attempt is being made in Chicago to reverse the 
wide-open policy that has prevailed for more than thirty years. 
The city has a large population of foreign parentage which re- 
gards restrictions upon liquor-drinking as interference with per- 
sonal liberty. This element, however, or at least a large por- 
tion of it, is not lawless in its instincts. It chafed at the taunts 
of the prohibitionists that it was a law-defying element. Con- 
sequently, when the Chicago Charter Convention was framing 
a draft of a charter for the city of Chicago, the keynote of which 
was municipal home-rule, the united societies, representing 
largely citizens of foreign descent, asked that the charter provide 
for home-rule on thé Sunday question. The charter convention 
approved a bill vesting in the city council the power to say wheth- 
er or not saloons should be open or closed in Chicago on Sunday. 
The legislature, however, refused to pass this particular bill. 
Consequently the united societies, as a means of showing their 
power, fought the approval of the charter on a referendum vote. 
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The charter was defeated by a large majority, and undoubtedly 
the united societies were an important factor in procuring that 


result. 

From all the various cities of the country come encouraging 
reports of activity, important work undertaken, and accom- 
plished results. Boston last December overthrew Mayor Fitz- 
gerald, who had not only the advantage of being a Democrat in 
a Democratic stronghold, but the strong support of a vigorous, 
well entrenched machine based on a judicious distribution of 
the spoils of war. The Republican candidate was elected by a 
substantial majority, and since his induction into office has 
been fulfilling with a fair measure of success the ante-election 
pledges; so that Boston must have credit not only for having 
defeated Fitzgerald, but for having elected in his place a man 
who recognizes his duty and his obligation to the whole peo- 
ple. 

The Good Government Association refers, in its last report, 
to the growing importance and influence of the publication of 
the records of all candidates for municipal office, which are regu- 
larly mailed to every voter in the city. This year, partly as a 
result of these records and of a large amount of definite, pains- 
taking work, the association succeeded in securing the election 
of a better board of aldermen than the city has had for many 
years, and in defeating several most undesirable candidates. 
The epoch-marking work of the Boston Finance Commission, 
which has had the earnest and efficient support of the associa- 
tion from the beginning, has been noted in another connection. 

The Boston Merchants’ Association has been reorganized 
on lines which will make it a powerful factor in advancing not 
only the commercial, but the civic interests of the city; so that 
it is expected to take its place side by side with the merchants’ 
associations of New York, Indianapolis, Chicago, and San 
Francisco and with the great chambers of commerce in Pitts- 
burgh and Cleveland, all of which are now generally recognized 
throughout the country as being leaders in the work of civic 
advancement. The Boston association will have a municipal 
and metropolitan department, under the direction of a com- 
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mittee which includes in its membership a number of the most 
influential business men in the city. 

Governor Hughes’ triumphant renomination and re-election 
are the transcendentally important events in New York State. 
They are important not only to New York but to the country 
at large. Hated and opposed to the uttermost by the corrupt 
politicians who saw, in the event of his re-election, the crumb- 
ling of their carefully devised plans and machinery, he was 
nominated by a hostile convention because it realized the fatuity 
of attempting to defeat the clearly and unequivocally expressed 
desire of the people of the state. To have defeated Governor 
Hughes for renomination would have foredoomed the Repub- 
lican ticket to defeat; and for the people of the state to have re- 
fused him a re-election would have been to give all the corrupt 
and detrimental forces of the state a renewed lease of life. 

The election means not only the overthrow of the forces 
of iniquity, but the defeat of the reactionary influences that 
have been making a great last stand for power and control. It 
means the ultimate success of his far-reaching program of re- 
forms; it means encouragement to every person interested in 
the higher welfare of the community; it means the success— 
the ultimate success—of decent methods and more efficient 
government. Not only will every worker in the cause of munic- 
ipal decency and betterment in New York state be helped by 
his victory, but likewise every one throughout the United States 
who has at heart the interests of the people and of the whole 
people. 

There have been numerous incidents of local importance 
and somewhat general significance in New York which, how- 
ever, have been more or less overshadowed by the Hughes 
campaign. Among these we may mention the passage of the 
Recount Bill a year ago at the hands of a reluctant legislature, 
and the demonstration in the courts of New York that the elec- 
tion of Mayor McClellan was not a forced or fraudulent one, but 
represented a clear plurality of the votes cast, and that he held 
title by right and not by control of the counting of the vote. 
The judge who presided at the recount, declared: 
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It must appear to you, as it does to me, that the accuracy of the original 
canvass was quite as complete and certain as the one reached here by this 
body. The evidence disclosed here that there was no fraud so far as the 
conduct of the election officers are concerned, appearing from direct evidence, 
and we found in the boxes votes that corresponded to the record they made 
of the official returns upon that night. I only speak of this for the purpose 
of exonerating those men from the charge of fraud that was made here. 

It is encouraging to have demonstrated that the election 
machinery of Greater New York was responsive to the people's 
will and had not been subjected to the strain of fraudulent 
manipulation. While it was shown that there were some mis- 
takes in the counting of the complicated ballot-and some few 
frauds, there were not sufficient to affect the result, nor to 
justify the claim that the election had been a fraudulent one. 

It is quite impossible in a review such as this to refer in 
detail to the persistent activities of organizations like the 
Citizens’ Union in New York, which maintains a legislative 
agent at Albany and keeps close watch not only on all the bills 
introduced there, but on all legislation undertaken at the City 
Hall; nor to the numerous gains in local civic work such as are 
reported from Buffalo, including the inauguration of work 
similar to that of the New York Citizens’ Union and the 
Bureau of Municipal Research. Suffice it to say, in this con- 
nection, for these cities and for all the cities of New York and 
practically for all the cities of any size or consequence in the 
United States, that there are local agencies constantly at work 
to give the voters definite information in regard to pending 
issues and to arouse the citizens to their civic duties. It is be- 
cause of the great amount of work that is being done along 
these lines, frequently unheralded and unregarded, that the 
close students of municipal development feel encouraged not 
only about the present, but about the future of municipal gov- 
ernment in America. 

From Philadelphia comes word that at the recent election 
upwards of 72,000 voters took the trouble to vote for a can- 
didate who was on neither the Republican nor Democratic 
ticket, and who represented in his candidacy the desires of the 
independently inclined citizens of that community. The Phil- 
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adelphia Party’s candidate for sheriff in a campaign of little more 
than a fortnight secured this remarkable expression of public 
interest ; and although he was not successful in securing the elec- 
tion, his vote demonstrates that the people of Philadelphia are 
not asleep at the switch, are not indifferent to their political du- 
ties, and are willing to stand up and be counted even though to 
do this requires the careful marking of a very complicated bal- 
lot. 

Mayor Guthrie’s splendid work in Pittsburgh has been told 
at length in other connections. It is sufficient in this connection 
to say that he «as more than justified the confidence reposed in 
him at the time of his election. He has introduced new stand- 
ards of public administration; he has labored incessantly for the 
best interests of the community; he has sought in every way 
within his power to fight corruption, to advance the interests 
of the city, to place the community and its interests above all 


other considerations. 
In every department of municipal activity the influence 
of his personal character and his devotion to duty is to be seen, 


and his influence will be felt for many years to come; because 
he has made the repetition of old conditions in many instances 
impossible and has established new standards, which will soon 
harden into custom. 

Mayor Guthrie is ineligible for re-election, so he cannot in 
his own person continue the work which he has inaugurated; 
but, irrespective of whom his successor may be, there can be no 
doubt that the next administration will be influenced by the 
present in every particular. There may be some reaction, due 
to a feeling of security upon the part of the people; but the re- 
action is destined to be a shortlived one, and then the splendid 
forward movement will continue and sweep on to larger and 
completer victories that not even Mayor Guthrie himself antic- 
ipated. 

Everett Colby won a significant triumph in the primaries 
against the reactionary forces in his senatorial district in north- 
ern New Jersey. Although he was defeated by a slight margin 
at the general election, it was only brought about by the machine 
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establishing a record of independence in local and state affairs 
that will come back in the very near future to plague those who 
established the precedent. Verily, Senator Colby’s defeat is a 
victory in disguise. Men like him and the ideas for which he 
stands may suffer temporary setbacks; but, founded as they are 
upon a firm basis of public policy, they cannot be permanently 
defeated. They must sooner or later come to the front. The 
delay in establishing them will in the nature of things be but 
brief, and will in all likelihood prove to be for the best in the 
long run. 

South of Mason and Dixon’s line municipal development, al- 
though slow, continues to grow steadily. The Baltimore Re- 
form League has had a useful year’s activity. From Louis- 
ville comes word of improvement in municipal administration 
as a result of the recent overthrow of the machine there. An 
active member of the National Municipal League is authority 
for the statement that they have 


a most excellent set of men on the Board of Safety and of Control. These 
boards have charge of the police and fire departments and the public build- 
ings, and construction of streets, sewers, etc. The police and firemen have 
been taken out of politics, so far as it is possible to do so. We are therefore 
practically sure of fair elections. We have the most efficient department of 
police since my recollection of such matters; our aldermen are a fine set of 
men—our best citizens; and their efforts have been along high lines. 


When one compares this with what prevailed in the city 
only two short years ago, and recalls that fraud and corruption 
held high carnival at the election, he cannot help but feel that 
progress is being made even if the report above quoted is some- 
what enthusiastic; although it comes from one who is not a po- 
litical partisan of the administration in power. 

We must not overlook, however, that there has been no ef- 
fort made to change the method of the nomination of officials 
in Louisville or Kentucky; and that there has been no improve- 
ment in municipal accounting or reporting, nor, indeed, along 
any of the legislative lines which are regarded as helpful to the 
permanent introduction of improved conditions. Nevertheless, 
it is a decided gain to have a competent administration succeed 
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a bad one, even if its control of affairs is but temporary; for it 
will certainly make the recurrence of the old conditions more 
difficult, and the return of improved conditions easier. 

Birmingham, Alabama, is enjoying the benefits of a clean, 
decent, honest, aggressive administration. 

Efforts were made to bully the mayor on the one hand, and 
persuade him when that policy was not effective. Various ef- 
forts to embarrass him were made; and there was no stickling 
at the methods adopted. He kept steadily before him, however, 
his public duty, and appealed to the moral element of the com- 
munity; and now he is winning out, not only along political lines 
but along civic lines as well; and he has made the name of Bir- 
mingham known throughout the length and breadth of the coun- 
try, in many places where it was unknown before, by his success- 
ful method of enlisting the people in personal activity along lines 
of definite civic endeavor. 

Mayor Malone, of Memphis, Tennessee, another indepen- 
dent mayor, has had similar troubles—and a few more. In- 
deed, he had to defend the very life of the city government 
against the legislature, a bill repealing the law under which he 
was elected having been passed and a new system established. 
The supreme court, however, declared the effort to be illegal and 
unconstitutional; and Mayor Malone was permitted to carry on 
his far-reaching reforms. Although nominated by a mass meet- 
ing and defeating the former mayor, who claimed to be the reg- 
ular nominee of his party, he has now been endorsed by those 
who formerly most bitterly opposed him. 

Cincinnati took an encouraging step forward at the election 
on November 3, wherein it defeated the “Cox nominees” for 
the judge of the common-pleas bench and for prosecuting attor- 
ney. They are to be supplanted by City Party men. The in- 
dependent forces of the city have been put in control of the most 
important engine for the exposure of municipal evils in our 
whole scheme of government; and if it cannot now expose the 
municipal corruption and break up the pernicious machine that 
it has for years been working to destroy, there will be, very 
naturally, keen disappointment. It is not likely, however, that 
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Henry T. Hunt, the new prosecuting attorney, who has long 
been identified with forward movements in Cincinnati, and who 
as a member of the National Municipal League has shown his 
interest in the wider work for municipal improvement, will dis- 
appoint those who have placed confidence in him. 

There is plainly a progressive interest in Indiana in all that 
relates to local government reform. It has been steadily 
spreading from the larger to the smaller communities of the 
state during the past few years. There has been an exposure 
of graft and bribery in many local offices, followed by indict- 
ments, trials, and in one case a conviction and a penitentiary 
sentence and in another case a most suspicious acquittal, which 
really did more to accentuate the need for further effective work 
than a conviction would. Public sentiment is in an excited and 
sensitive state on the whole subject of local conditions. The in- 
fluence of the brewery in politics has assumed a commanding 
importance in the public mind; and zeal for the restriction of the 
liquor traffic has assumed proportions almost unprecedented. 
Out of such public excitement much good may confidently be ex- 


pected ; but it is somewhat difficult to forecast what line of work 
will be the one in which reform may make itself permanently ef- 


fective. 

Although the preliminary report of the Chicago Municipal 
Voters’ League was somewhat pessimistic regarding the local 
situation, the league was never more successful than in the 
election of last April, which showed that the people were pre- 
pared to support a progressive movement that is vigorous and 
courageous without being crazy. In a number of contests at 
the primaries the league was successful in about half of the cases 
in which it took action; but the situation is better than those 
figures would indicate, for the reason that the contests which 
were won, were among the most important. 

Twenty-four of the thirty-five aldermen chosen in April, 
carried the league’s endorsement; while nine were elected 
in Opposition to the league. As to the remaining two neither 
opposition nor endorsement was offered. The league made 
especially important fights in three wards, winning two and 
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losing the third by a narrow majority. In each case the voters 
sustained the league’s contention that non-partisanship should 
govern purely municipal elections. 

The Legislative Voters’ League, which proposes to do for 
the state legislature what the Chicago league has done for the 
local legislature, took a more active and extensive part in the 
campaign just concluded than at any previous period in its his- 
tory. It took a specially prominent part at the primaries held 
on August 8. The following summary of its performance in 
this connection is interesting and suggestive: 


Endorsed usually on their legislative records...............2ceeeeeeees 

Commended having no legislative records 

No comment for lack of necessary information 

Condemned on their legislative records, in most cases without hope of 
defeating them owing to political conditions....................+4- 

Not recommended 


Owing to the Illinois cumulative voting system on candi- 
dates for the house of representatives nominations in most cas- 
es were practically equivalent to election. The results above 
tabulated indicated that the league accomplished about twenty 
times as much as in the previous seven years of its existence put 
together. This was due to the opportunities afforded by the 
new direct-primary law at its first test. 

Milwaukee’s municipal election offered practically no ground 
for encouragement. It was a clean Democratic sweep, reac- 
tionary in its character and discouraging in its results. In a 
way it was a rebuke to the recent administration which was not 
taken seriously, but was also due, in large part, to the weakness- 
es of the existing electoral system and contrivances. The reac- 
tionary impulse alone would not again have elected, for the fifth 
time, David S. Rose as mayor of the city, had it not proved that 
many thousand voters, educated as well as illiterate, found it 
more convenient and comfortable to vote a straight party ticket 
on the voting machine than to take the time and trouble to vote 
their convictions. Moreover, there was a fear lest the Socialist 
candidate, who had a large personal following, should succeed 
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and inaugurate a radical administration, notwithstanding that 
the Social-Democratic candidate was generally conceded to be 
personally the best qualified and cleanest of the three. As it 
was, he ran second in the contest. 

Notwithstanding the tendency just noted, we are told that 
there was never a greater sentiment nor a larger intention to split 
the ticket, and even the primaries showed a large independent 
vote; but the feature of the law which confined the voter’s in- 
dependent expression to selecting the party ticket which most ap- 
pealed to him, and confining himself to it at the primaries, de- 
feated the best candidate for the mayoralty nomination; and then 
the restriction in the law that no voter could remain more than 
sixty seconds at the voting machine, forced many an otherwise 
independently inclined elector to vote a straight ticket. 

The same story of the inadequacy of the voting machine 
comes from Minneapolis, where in the recent primaries and gen- 
eral election several thousands of voters left the polls without 
voting, because the machines were so difficult of operation. In 
a large number of precincts, voters waited from one to three 
hours to get a chance at the machine. This, of course, is too 
much to ask of every business, professional, or working man. 
Within the limitations of rapidity, the machines otherwise 
worked successfully: 166 were used and 31,000 votes were re- 
corded at the primary election, a falling off of 13,000 from the 
primary election of two years ago. A factor in the situation, 
however, was the large size of the election districts. 

Minneapolis is in the midst of another great upheaval which 
in the judgment of those who are studying the situation “Will 
discount the old “Doc’ Ames mess of 1902 by a large margin.” 

Des Moines is trying the experiment of a modified form of 
the Galveston plan. The commission which was elected has 
entered with vigor and intelligence upon the discharge of its 
duties and, with the co-operation of the newspapers and the peo- 
ple of the city, is seeking to inaugurate the system in the spirit 
in which it was enacted. Two groups endeavored to control 
the election: one known as the old “City Hall gang,” and the 
other as the “silk-stocking crowd,” which had much to do with 
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originating the now widely known Des Moines plan. The 
election, however, resulted in the deféat of both factions and a 
victory for John McVicor, a former mayor, who for many 
years has been the Secretary of the League of the American 
Municipality, and has a well deserved reputation as a specialist 
in municipal subjects—and several other radical candidates, in- 
cluding two labor candidates. The mayor was the only one of 
the “City Hall gang” who succeeded; and he is known as an ex- 


cellent man. The public-utility people tried to defeat him with a 
man of their own; but were not successful. The mayor, as he 
is known, was generally regarded as a “wide-open” candidate; 
but as the new city government announced a policy of strict en- 
forcement of the law, which policy it is adhering to, “it would 
appear that the item of mayer is not overwhelming important 


under the Des Moines plan.” 

A determined effort was made in Kansas City to re-elect 
Mayor Beardsley, who had made an enviable record during the 
last two years. He had accomplished more in actual results 
than any mayor the city had ever had. His advocates pointed 
out that he had secured natural gas for the city at 25 cents per 
thousand feet and in so doing had fought and defeated not only 
the local gas company but the United Gas Improvement Com- 
pany of North America, and the Kansas Natural Gas Company 

all backed up by the Standard Oil Company; that he had 
fought and defeated the Metropolitan Street Railway Com- 
pany in an important contest, and that the Metropolitan in the 
campaign was fighting Mr. Beardsley: that in the contest for a 
new union depot and terminal facilities, Mr. Beardsley had held 
his own against 27 railroads and had protected the rights of the 
people at every point and was about to close negotiations for 
these important improvements; that he had been largely instru- 
mental in securing the passage of the law by the last legislature 
known as the Enabling Act, which gave to the cities of Mis- 
souri power to regulate public utilities; that when he had taken 
office, there was a deficit in the public treasury of $310,000; that 
this had been paid off and over $700,000 had been spent in pub- 
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lic improvements out of the general revenue and there was a 
$100,000 surplus. 

It is plain to be seen that to accomplish these important re- 
sults, Mayor Beardsley had made many enemies, who not un- 
naturally, as all too frequently occurs, pooled their issues to de- 
feat him. It is doubtful, however, whether the man that they 
used to defeat Mr. Beardsley will prove to be a pliable tool. 
Indeed, there are not many who believe that the successful op- 
ponent will dare to throw open “the gates of graft as they 
were at one time in Kansas City.” Whether Mayor Critten- 
den justifies the confidence of his supporters or of his well-wish- 
ers, it nevertheless remains that Kansas City has lost the ser- 
vices, in the defeat of Mr. Beardsley, of a man who was rapidly 
becoming a municipal expert, and who from the standpoint of 
character was absolutely true and unswerving. As one ob- 
server who is not a political partisan of Mr. Beardsley declared: 
“He comes nearer being the ideal man for the position than any 
man I have known in this city or any other city; and yet the 
people rejected him with their eyes open.” 

There is no reason, however, to be discouraged over the sit- 
uation in Kansas City, any more than there is reason to feel 
downhearted by the defeat of Everett Colby. These men and 
their followers and their prototypes in the various parts of the 
country are soldiers in a great battle: they have enlisted for the 
war and they expect occasional defeat. Naturally they do not 
crave it; but when it comes, they view their defeat philosophi- 
cally and gird on their armor for more vigorous warfare. 

Denver has demonstrated its independence by re-electing 
Judge Lindsey as a county-court judge over the regular Repub- 
lican and Democratic candidates; and word comes from the 
same city that the election before last was considered by many 
of the leading citizens to have been the first honest election held 
for many years. 

San Francisco has taken a great step forward within the 
last year. From a wicked and corrupt administration, well up 
in the first rank of all cities which have indulged in that direc- 
tion, it has advanced, to quote a thoughtful observer, to the 
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other extreme of an almost ideal administration. The entire 
board of supervisors and the mayor of the city are now beyond 
reproach; and the city has men engaged in its affairs who could 
not have been induced to take the positions except for the sup- 
port of a full body of good men working together, and from the 
genuine patriotism aroused by the previous corrupt administra- 
tions. May this spirit of patriotism and self-sacrifice continue 
until it becomes the established practice of the community! 

San Francisco has a huge undertaking, however, to re-estab- 
lish upon a really high plane a government which has been so 
thoroughly run down; and much time will be required.to work 
out its salvation. If, however, its competent men are willing 
to place the community’s interests above their own and will con- 
tinue in the course they have already begun, there can be no 
question as to what the results will be. Already there is diffi- 
culty experienced in securing, in the various subordinate places, 
men of an equally high type. The various commissioners’ 
terms of office expire but one at a time, and year by year; so 
that they are replaced only gradually. It will therefore be some 
time before they are placed on so high a plane as the legislative 
branch of the government. 

This concludes the annual survey of municipal events. It 
must be admitted that, taken by and large, it presents grounds 
for reasonable encouragement. The municipal millennium is 
not at hand; but the developments which we find on every side 
are such as to justify the expectation that the cities of the coun- 
try are rapidly freeing themselves from the opprobrium that they 
were the worst governed municipalities in the world. 
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BIBLICAL SOCIOLOGY. _III. 


LOUIS WALLIS 
Ohio State University 


In the first instalment of material under this head it was 
proposed to begin by treating ancient Israel in its earlier char- 
acter as a system of institutions common to Semitic antiquity. 
The second instalment accordingly took up the subject from two 
standpoints, ““The Approach to Israelite Society,” and “Kinship 
Institutions of Israel.” Carrying with us the facts thus far 
brought out, we shall now investigate this ancient society from 
two other points of view in succession—the economic, or in- 
dustrial, and the religious, or ecclesiastical, Having accumu- 
lated these data as the fundamental terms of our treatise, we 
shall then be ready to consider the central problem of biblical 
sociology—the process by which the original Semitic institu- 
tions of Israel were transformed into the distinctive system of 
Judaism. 

I. INDUSTRIAL INSTITUTIONS OF ISRAEL 

The Israelites present the spectacle of nomadic, desert clans 
invading and occupying a circumscribed area. In so doing they 
left behind the primitive life of the wilderness and gradually ac- 
quired the habits of settled civilization. In leaving the desert, 
they were drawn into the complex network of ancient eastern 
culture. They were forced into the center of a great stream of 
progress which had carried oriental society upward from bar- 
barism into the earliest of the great historic civilizations. The 
incomers could no longer live the life of petty, self-centered clans 
of the wilderness. They found themselves in the midst of new 
conditions in which their environment contrasted greatly with 
the desert. They must now face new problems, and must bear 
their part on the broader stage of world-history, whether they 
would or not. 

This being the case, it follows that in order to grasp the sig- 
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nificance of Israel’s problems in the new home, we must envisage 
the larger social process with which Israel became involved upon 
entering the land of Canaan. It is now a commonplace that 
civilization is the result of a development, or upward evolu- 
tion, from lower levels. This movement began long before the 
times of written record; and it goes on around us today. It 
commenced below the level of that rough-stone age whose re- 
mains are widely distributed over the world. It went on through 
the smooth-stone age, and passed into the age of metals. At this 
period a part of the human race entered the age of written his- 
tory. The earliest of the great historic civilizations came upon 
the stage of the world; and it is with this movement that we 
must articulate the problem of ancient Israel. 

Whether or not human progress runs back to some lower 
animal species, we must at least accept the view that men once 
lived on the earth without knowledge of the industrial arts, and 
scattered about in small, wandering groups. We have pointed 
out that the clans of Israel in the desert were necessarily small 
groups of people. Now, the conditions that made it impossible 
for the nomadic Israelites to live together in large masses also 
held men apart everywhere before the dawn of civilization. Ex- 
tensive societies—large organizations numbering thousands and 
millions—were impossible in prehistoric times for two very good 
reasons: (1), the uncertain food supply offered by the unculti- 
vated earth; (2), ignorance of the material arts by which the 
earth’s resources are adapted to the use of man. With refer- 
ence to the dispersed condition of primitive man we reproduce 
evidence given by Mr. Lewis Morgan, a sociologist and a care- 
ful student of Indian life, who was adopted into the Seneca 
tribe. The bearing of these facts on the condition of the no- 
madic Israelites is clear: 

Numbers within a given area were limited by the amount of subsistence 
it afforded. When fish and game were the main reliance for food, it required 
an immense area to maintain a small tribe. After farinaceous food was 
added to fish and game, the area occupied by a tribe was still a large one in 
proportion to the number of the people. New York, with its forty-seven 
thousand square miles, never contained at any time more than twenty-five 
thousand Indians, including the Iroquois, the Algonkins on the east side of 
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the Hudson and upon Long Island, and the Eries and Neutral Nation in the 
western section of the state.” 

Not only were great social bodies impossible in prehistoric 
times; but, as we saw in the last paper, the earliest records and 
traditions of all peoples tell of migrations. It is, indeed, plain 
that the Israelites of the Arabian desert could not remain long 
upon one spot. For, ignorant of the industrial arts, dependent 
upon the uncertain gifts of the uncultivated ground, they were 
forced to wander about restlessly in search of food. 

These considerations take us on to another important point: 
The early records and traditions of all peoples tell of con- 
flicts which resolve themselves into struggles about the natural 
base of supplies. The facts of savage life tell the same story. 
The small, nomadic societies of prehistoric times must there- 
fore have struggled with each other for the means of subsistence. 
The traditions of Israel tell of many fierce battles before and 
after the settlement in Canaan. 

We know that natural goods, like water, fruit, and game, 
are not equally spread over the earth at the present time, and 
that the food supply could not have been equally distributed in 
prehistoric times. Thus, while some groups were finding enough 
to sustain life, others were getting little or no food. It is 
easy to see how natural inequalities, and human ignorance of 
industrial art, were at the basis of early struggles over the 
source of supply. 

The issue of a conflict between two groups over the posses- 
sion of a locality that would furnish food for but one group was 
of course the extermination of the vanquished by the victors. 
The defeated group could not be suffered to live, or the purpose 
of the struggle itself would be frustrated. Generally speaking, 
the attitude of competing societies in prehistoric times must have 
been that of absolute hostility, leading to utter extermination of 
the vanquished. 

These conclusions respecting early society may be set with 
profit alongside some concrete pictures of the lowest savages at 
present on earth. We cite first the testimony of Mr. Darwin, 


1 Morgan, Ancient Society (New York, 1878), p. 111. 
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whose travels find record in his Journal of Researches. He 
is describing the Fuegians of South America. After showing 
the primitive conditions under which they live, he goes on to 
say: 

The different tribes have no government or chief; yet each is surrounded 
by other hostile tribes, speaking different dialects, and separated from each 
other by a deserted border of neutral territory. The cause of their war- 
fare appears to be the means of subsistence. In this extreme part of South 
America, man exists in a lower state of improvement than in any other part 
of the world.” 


Crossing the Pacific into Australia we find savage tribes but 
little advanced over the Fuegians. We cite now from Ratzel’s 
work, describing the races of mankind: 


It is impossible to understand the Australians apart from their extensive 
nomadism, to which all the natural qualities of the land contribute. At the 
bottom of it lies the deficiency of water and the unequal distribution of food, 
plants, and animals, which partly results from this. The dry season causes a 
large number of places otherwise favorable to habitation to be simply im- 
possible There are few permanent oases, and the arrival of damp 
monsoons, few and far between as they are, is an insufficient check upon 
nomadism. Vegetable food-stuffs are often to be sought at great distances. 
.... The lack of mountains and large rivers over the largest part of the 
country makes for migration, and if we further regard its isolated position, 
the conditions of Australia are as unfavorable as we can conceive for the 
development of a settled population. Thus the nomad tribes go about, the 
men with their weapons in front, the women with the baggage and children 
in the rear. The length of stay at any place depends upon the quantity of 
food, water, and other conveniences; but even so they seldom remain in one 
place longer than a fortnight, owing to the pressure exerted by other groups. 
One can hardly speak of agriculture among the Australians. Only traces 
of it have been observed. The life of the Australian native affords little room 
for industrial activity. Infanticide was and is very widespread, and in any 
case the number of births is out of all proportion to that of the children who 
survive Nature, being for the most part unpropitious, renders dis- 
persion compulsory; but, at the same time, knits the bonds of the family 
group closer.* 


Very similar to the above is the primitive life of the Semitic 


2 Darwin, Journal of Researches (London, 1894, Ward, Lock and Bowden), 
PP. 213, 214, 215, 228. 

* Ratzel, History of Mankind (London, 1897, Butler’s translation), Vol. I, 
PP. 347, 348, 363, 365, 377. 
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race from which the Israelite clans emerged. The following 
passage is part of a quotation made elsewhere; but it is worth 


repeating : 

The peculiar conditions of life which the Arabian deserts and oases have 
presented for millenniums are the matrix in which the Semitic character, as 
it is known to us, was born. It is a land of barren and volcanic mountains, 
of broad stretches of dry, waste, unproductive soil, and wide areas of shifting 
sand, interrupted by an occasional oasis—a land where, for the most part, 
water is difficult to obtain, where famine is always imminent, where hunger, 
thirst, heat and exposure are the constant experiences of the inhabitants. 
The Bedawi are always underfed. They suffer constantly from hunger and 
thirst; and their bodies thus weakened fall an easy prey to disease.‘ 

Passages like these, carrying us far back toward prehistoric 
social conditions, could be multiplied indefinitely. The evidence 
is overwhelming that mankind once lived without knowledge of 
the industrial arts, widely dispersed in small, nomadic, intensely 
hostile societies, each of which was bound together by the ties 
of kinship. 

The proposition upon which we are now advancing is this: 
The achievements of civilization are possible only when large 
numbers are embraced within the same social organization. The 
higher material and intellectual progress which is distinguished 
from barbarism has not been generated within dispersed and iso- 
lated societies. Accordingly, we must inquire what were the 
conditions under which the human species was crystallized into 
nations and empires. We shall find that economic factors of tre- 
mendous importance were involved in the process by which pre- 
historic family groups were consolidated into the vast social 
bodies of historic times. Moreover, we shall find that the under- 
lying economics of Israelite society agree perfectly with corre- 
sponding items in the ancient Semitic world at large. The 
relation of biblical sociology to the facts now under consideration 
will shortly become clear. 

Rising slowly above the savage condition, man learned how 
to fashion rough tools of wood and stone, then utensils of pol- 
ished stone, and at length implements of metal. Meanwhile he 
became expert in hunting and fishing, acquired the use of fire, 


* Barton, Semitic Origins (New York, 1902), p. 28. 
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domesticated some of the lower animals, and learned to save seeds 
for pianting. Material progress, however, has not been 
achieved by mankind at an equal rate: some have shot ahead. 
while others have lagged behind. Progress, therefore, made 
more conspicuous the earlier inequality of natural advantages al- 
ready emphasized. This must have operated to increase war- 
fare. But it nevertheless increased the sum total of peace; for, 
through the greater and more certain food supply it secured the 
enlargement of societies by affiliation of clans and reduction of 
infanticide. The number living at peace with each other inside 
of group limits was therefore greater than before. 

But in a profounder and more dramatic way did material 
progress change the direction of the social forces. Prehistoric 
warfare at its earliest verge, as already noted, was merely a 
struggle for extermination, wherein the vanquished were slain 
by the victors. But one of the effects of material progress upon 
society was to transform war from a struggle for extermina- 
tion into a struggle for control. Let us notice closely the situa- 
tion here developing, for it carries us upward by a direct route 
through the mists and uncertainties of prehistoric times into the 
light of that ancient civilization in which the people of Israel 
had their career. 

Material progress endowed labor with the power of creating 
surplus goods over and above immediate needs. In war, the 
victors instead of slaughtering the vanquished, as hitherto, now 
began to spare life and to enslave their enemies. Thus we see 
that along with the rise of slavery came the rise of a ruling and 
proprietary class. In the struggle for existence, the larger, bet- 
ter organized, and more powerful groups conquered and ab- 
sorbed the smaller and less powerful. And thus there came to 
be societies embracing affiliated clans, with an upper layer of 
freemen and a lower stratum of slaves. At last there appeared 
social bodies of national dignity, permanently settled in favored 
regions like the valleys of the Nile, the Tigris, and the Euphrates ; 
and the curtain had risen on the stage of history. The ancient 
oriental civilization comes forward through the haze of myth 
and legend, out of the darkness of prehistoric times, with all the 
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marks of its earlier history strong upon it. The nations of the 
ancient East were engaged in wars of defense and conquest ; and 
they were stratified into two principal classes, whereof the lower 


was the property of the upper.° 

Before the beginnings of material progress the institution of 
slavery was not a factor in human life. It does not prevail, for 
instance, among the backward Fuegians of South America. The 
prime condition of slavery is that labor have the power to create 
a surplus over immediate needs. Slavery comes with surplus 
goods.® Generally speaking, it originates when society passes 
over from the nomadic to the settled state; and it continues until 
social evolution advances to higher levels. Slavery was one of 
the fundamental institutions of ancient Israel. It was one of the 
pillars upon which the structure of society in Old Testament 
times was based. Its prevalence in Israel is hardly realized un- 
less we study the biblical narratives and laws critically. Many 
times the Hebrew term rendered “servant” should be translated 
“slave.” The fact of human bondage in ancient Israel should 
be approached, not in the light of modern ideals, but from 
the standpoint of the social process at large. It is well under- 
stood by scientific investigators that slavery was a great step in 
progress. We can truthfully represent ancient civilization under 
the figure of an oasis in the midst of a desert of savagery and 
barbarism. One of the functions of upper classes in ancient civil- 
ization was to undertake military campaigns against outside bar- 
barians in order that the lower classes might enjoy the peace 
necessary to productive industry. If the enslaved classes had 
withdrawn, and attempted to set up conditions of equality and 
liberty, they either would have reverted to the primitive struggle 
for existence, or would have at once formed a new stratified so- 
ciety. No race ever could, or did, work its way up from the stone 
age into civilization on the basis of equality and liberty. It would 
have been impossible for free societies to organize and achieve 


* Cf. paper by the present writer, in this Journal for May, 1902 (Vol. VII, pp. 
763 £.), entitled “The Capitalization of Social Development.” 

*Cf. Nieboer, Slavery as an Industrial System (The Hague, 1900), p. 387: 
“Slavery as an industrial system is not likely to exist where subsistence depends 
on natural resources which are present in limited quantity.” 
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the progress that has led up through the oriental, classic, and 
western civilizations into the social system of today. Modern 
democracy is as yet ignorant that it is a heavy pensioner upon 
despotic institutions. 

In surveying the social process already sketched, we natur- 
ally go on from prehistoric beginnings into the circle of com- 
munities which included Israel as a late comer among them. 
Oriental civilization was the first group of societies to come for- 
ward into the light of history and work out a culture of suffi- 
cient strength to propagate itself onward in human experience. 
Here we discover the earliest beginnings of organized industry, 
education, politics, religion, and law that are known to us from 
written records. The Israelites themselves, upon settling in 
Canaan, became the beneficiaries of many centuries of prog- 
ress. 

We saw that when the people of Israel invaded Canaan they 
were unable to sweep the land clear of its earlier inhabitants. 
The walled cities mostly remained in possession of their former 
owners. But the incomers appropriated a large part of the coun- 
try districts in the highlands. Some of the country Canaanites 
were, of course, killed in battle. But some were enslaved. The in- 
stitution of slavery was already established in Canaanite society, 
as it was throughout the Semitic world. After the settlement 
of Israel, and the reduction of many Canaanites to bondage, 
later generations tried to account for the servile condition 
of the Canaanites by circulating a story about their putative an- 
cestor, the youngest son of Noah. In accordance with the ideas 
of punishment common at that period, the Canaanites were 
said to be doomed to bondage as the penalty of a mistake made 
by their father Ham, wherefore the sentence was pronounced, 
“Cursed be Canaan. A slave of slaves [i. e., lowest of bondmen] 
shall he be unto his brethren” (Gen. 9:25). In this passage, 
as in many others, the English versions render by the word 
“servant” a Hebrew term, ebed, 739, which is more accurately 
translated “slave.” For instance, Ex. 21:2 is commonly tran- 
slated “If thou buy a Hebrew servant,” etc. Now, it is mani- 
fest that a servant, according to the modern idea of that word, 
cannot be bought. The Hebrew term here is the same as in 
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the other passage; and the Revised versions candidly put the 
word “bondman” in the margin. 

In building up our conception of Israelite society, then, we 
must put the idea of slavery alongside the idea of kinship. So- 
ciety consisted primarily of kinship groups, each of which was 
held together by the facts and fictions of the blood bond. The 
distinctions between the groups themselves had no reference to 
superiority or subordination, but merely to nearness or remote- 
ness of kinship. The dividing lines were drawn through the 
vertical plane, so to speak, and left the groups on the same level 
with reference to each other. Within the groups, however, lines 
were drawn through the horizontal plane, above and below which 
were masters and slaves. In a community like ancient Israel a 
slave had to be attached to a family. Ancient society was al- 
ways the political union of kinship groups which accumulated a 
lower class of slaves. 

Slavery, however, is not the only basis for economic supe- 
riority and subordination. At first glance it does not appear that 
the social situation can be much affected by individual posses- 
sion of the soil. But the institution of private land ownership 
is a great factor in the social problem. When the Israelites en- 
tered Canaan, the earlier population of the open country was in 
part exterminated, as the Book of Judges testifies, and partly en- 
slaved, as in Gen. 9:25, cited above. The farm lands which 
thus became the spoil of war fell into possession of the heads of 
the families, or “father’s houses,’’ composing the clans of Israel. 
The upper class, therefore, in addition to its ownership of slaves 
held ownership in the soil. The effect of this institution was not 
so noticeable in the first few generations after the settlement 
as it was two or three centuries later, for instance at the time of 
Elijah. The amount of land was, of course, limited; and in 
time, through various causes, ownership of the soil concentrated 
in the hands of a small, wealthy class. 

The leading industries among the ancient Semites were agri- 
culture and cattle raising. These occupations were organized 
under the proprietorship of the upper class. The head of each 
Israelite family held land in the interest of his immediate circle 
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of relatives and dependents. So far as we can learn, there were 
no isolated farmhouses where single families dwelt alone. Such 
an arrangement would have been dangerous at that period of the 
world’s history. The unsettled state of society, and the frequent 
inroads of desert clans, make a single establishment imprac- 
ticable. Instead of this, a number of related families, constitut- 
ing part of or all of a clan, would unite to form a rustic village. 
This was not a city in any sense, but merely a rural hamlet 
set in the midst of the fields and hills. The country districts 
were dotted with these tiny villages. They were collections of 
houses built close together without regard for architectural 
beauty or symmetrical arrangement of streets. Every morning all 
who could do so went forth to work in the adjacent fields; and 
at night they returned to the shelter and protection of the ham- 
let. A good illustration is found in the village of Gibeah, which 
lay a few miles northeast of Jerusalem in territory pertaining to 
the Benjaminite clan. This was a very small place, having only 
one main street. In Judges 19:16 we read, “And behold, there 
came an old man from his work out of the field at even.” Gibeah 
was the home of Saul, who became one of the rulers of Israel. 
In I Sam. 11:4, 5 is the following: “Then came the mes- 
sengers to Gibeah of Saul. And behold Saul came following 
the oxen out of the field.” Israelite life in the country has this 
disposition wherever we catch sight of it. The boy David cares 
for the sheep of his father Jesse in the Judean hills; but the fam- 
ily headquarters are at the little village of Bethlehem (I. Sam., 
chap. 16). The home of Nabal the sheepmaster was in the 
village of Maon; but his work was in the adjoining fields of 
Carmel, “the garden land” (I Sam., chap. 25). The home of 
the great prophet Elisha was in the village of Abelmeholah; but 
his work was in the fields outside; for we read that when a vis- 
itor came to seek him at the village “Elisha the son of Shaphat 
was plowing with twelve yoke of oxen before him” (I Kings 
19:16, 19). Likewise, the residence of the prophet Amos was 
at the hamlet of Tekoa; and his business was that of a shepherd 
and a dresser of sycamore trees (Amos 7:14). The identifica- 
tion of the unwalled villages with the open country is nowhere 
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more clearly indicated than in Levit. 25:31, thus: “The villages 
that have no wall round about them shall be reckoned with the 
fields of the country.” To the inhabitant of the walled city, 
with its broad ways and streets, the villages were likewise a part 
of the rural districts: “Let us go forth into the fields; let us 
lodge in the villages” (Song of Sol. 7:11, cf. 3:2, etc). 

All of the leading characters of the times covered by the 
books of Judges and Samuel were men belonging to the upper 
class in the country districts. They had kinship connectiorls 
with the family system of Israel; and they were usually well-to- 
do with reference to material goods. Some were, of course, 
wealthier than others. We reproduce a highly instructive pas- 
sage concerning the sheepmaster Nabal, mentioned above. The 


quotation comes from I Sam., chap. 25: 


And there was a man in [the village of] Maon, whose business was in 
Carmel [the garden land]. And the man was very great. And he had three 
thousand sheep and a thousand goats. And he was shearing his sheep in 
Carmel. Now the name of the man was Nabal; and he was of the clan of 
Caleb. And David heard in the wilderness that Nabal was shearing his 
sheep. And David sent ten young men, and said, Get you up to Carmel, and 
go to Nabal, and greet him in my name. And Nabal answered them and 
said, Who is David? And who is the son of Jesse? There be many slaves 
now-a-days that break away every man from his master. 

This passage exhibits a number of the characteristic social 
factors already pointed out: Nabal was a free man of the Is- 
raelite upper class. He belonged to a clan which was known as 
“Caleb.” His home was in the rustic village of Maon. His 
business was in the neighboring fields. He possessed much prop- 
erty, which included slaves, as the narrative indicates. His ref- 
erence to the truant habits of slaves was probably suggested by 
personal experience within his own establishment. Nabal’s wealth 
may have been above the average. He is, nevertheless, a type 
of the class that controlled ancient Israelite society. 

Another good example is the patriarch Abraham, whose re- 
ligious and theological significance has been so much emphasized 
that the importance from other standpoints of the biblical mate- 
rial referring to him has been overlooked. In the first place, it 
needs to be borne in mind that while the Book of Genesis relates 
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to prehistoric times, it was not written until after the Israelites 
had been settled in Canaan a long time. This point was broughr 
out in our study of the nature of the biblical material. The Bible 
is not to be taken as a historical narrative in the ordinary sense, 
but as a narrative written for an ulterior, non-historical purpose. 
Not only this, but the Israelites were nomads during the period 
covered by Genesis; and in the nomadic state there is no Writing 
of history. Although the Abraham narratives are not now ac- 
cepted as prehistoric authority by the foremost scholars, they 
are excellent sources of information about the structure of the 
society in whose midst they were composed and circulated. We 
have classified Abraham with Nabal from the sociological stand- 
point ; and we will now examine the data in order to see how the 
two cases compare. It is said that when the patriarch heard that 
his nephew Lot was taken captive, he went forth to the rescue 
at the head of three hundred and eighteen men, born in his own 
house, or family (beth, M3, Gen. 14:14). Evidently, he was 
not the lonely wanderer sometimes pictured, but rather the 
“noun of multitude” of the critics. In accordance with this we 
read that “Abraham was very rich in cattle, in silver and in gold” 
(Gen. 13:2). Of like wealth was Lot. “And the land was not 
able to bear them, that they might dwell together; for their sub- 
stance was great. And there was strife between the herdsmen of 
Abraham’s cattle and the herdsmen of Lot’s cattle” (Gen. 13:6, 
7). With the exception that Abraham was a wanderer, while 
Nabal had a fixed location, the social status of the two men is 
identical. Abraham’s nomadism was imposed by the conditions 
of the narrative, which purported to deal with the patriarchs of 
Israel before the invasion and settlement of Canaan; but other- 
wise Abraham and Lot could have been leading nobles of the 
time of David. 

In the same class comes the famous Job, another great bibli- 
cal character. It is entirely beside the point to ask whether Job 
was a real historical person or not. He is a typical figure, 
whether real or ideal; and the material relating to his position in 
society can be handled as in the case of Abraham. In the first 
chapter of the book bearing his name we read that he had eleven 
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thousand cattle, and a great multitude of slaves. Although de- 
prived of his possessions, he became, according to the story, 


doubly rich in the end. 

Owing to the fact that characters like Nabal, Abraham, and 
Job stand in the forefront of the biblical scene, it is no easy mat- 
ter to learn how far the economic activity of that period was de- 
veloped along the lines of commerce and manufacture. For 
these men were identified with pastoral and agricultural pur- 
suits. The more advanced forms of industry, which have had 
such a tremendous development in western civilization, were 
comparatively backward in Semitic society. Nevertheless, long 
before the arrival of Israel in Canaan, a large trade in manu- 
factured goods and natural products had sprung up between 
Egypt, Arabia, Canaan, Mesopotamia, Greece, and outlying bar- 
barian tribes.’ The conditions promoting commerce and manu- 
facture are everywhere the same. No locality is likely to supply 
everything that its inhabitants want or can utilize. Differences 
of soil, climate, and mineral deposits result in more prod- 
ucts of a given kind in one region than its people can use. At 
the same time another part of the world has a deficiency in re- 
spect of the same products and an over supply of something else. 
Such differences lead to the exchange of goods. In connection 
with trade it becomes convenient to have definite centers where 
exchange can be regularly carried on. Hence the growth of 
cities. Another stimulus to city life is manufacture, which tends 
to centralize at the points of exchange. 

We have seen that the land of Canaan was dotted with 
walled cities long before the Israelites came in from the desert; 
and it has been pointed out in the course of our survey that they 
were unable to take these Canaanite strongholds. The confine- 
ment of Israel to life in the country districts for many genera- 
tions excludes notice of commerce and manufactures from the 
narratives of Judges and Samuel. And although country and city 
were at length politically united under the kings, the narratives 
of the Books of Kings are preoccupied with the interests of re- 


* Breasted, History of Egypt (New York, 1905), pp. 260, 237; Rogers, 
History of Babylonia and Assyria (New York, 1901), Vol. II, p. 280. 
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ligious conflicts; so that even at the later period, when cities 
played a more direct part in the social situation of Israel, we 
find much difficulty in tracing out the influence of commerce and 
manufactures. One fact, however, is clear: The country people 
soon made peace with the Canaanites of the cities and came 
into economic relations with them. The Israelite rustics are said 
to have had such goods as axes, forks, mattocks, plowshares, 
spears, knives, goads, razors, locks, cords, ropes, wagons, har- 
ness, yokes, harrows, sickles, baskets, dyed stuffs, etc. They 
might have made the rougher and simpler forms of these goods 
at home. But they could hardly resist the temptation to exchange 
country produce for the better-made articles that were to be 
found in the ancient cities. And it is certain that they could not 
have manufactured such iron implements as those mentioned in 
I Sam. 13:20, 21. In time the relations between the Israelites 
and the inhabitants of the walled cities thus became closer. 
The Semitic families of ancient descent usually retained per- 
sonal control of commerce and manufactures, managing these 
forms of industry through their slaves. Even the kings were 
not ashamed to become traders by proxy, as in the case of Solo- 
mon, who in this respect merely followed the example of the 
rulers of Egypt and Babylonia (I Kings, chaps. 9, 10). In the 
management of industry through slaves there were of course dis- 
tinctions made between the slaves. Some were necessarily of 
higher position than others. The steward of Abraham, as already 
noticed, was Eliezer of Damascus. He was the chief slave, who 
ruled over all that Abraham had (Gen. 15:2; 24:2). The figures 
of the noble and his steward are familiar in the literature of both 
the Old and the New Testaments. The chief slave of Abraham 
typifies an entire class which, by reason of talent, stood near the 
top of the social system. Leading slaves of this kind were fa- 
vored in proportion to their importance. In order to stimulate 
them to the most faithful service they were given commissions on 
the business which they handled; and they were thus able to 
acquire property of their own. Such men might buy their free- 
dom, and set up independently of the ancient nobility, as in Lev. 
25:49: “If he become rich he may redeem himself.” But they 
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generally preferred to stand connected with some old family of 


established social position. 

There was thus a tendency in Semitic society toward the for- 
mation of a distinct merchant and manufacturing class, or “third 
estate,” as it has been called in European history. But this tend- 
ency never got full expression because the currents of ancient 
eastern trade never became powerful enough to detach commerce 
and manufactures from the old clanships. Much can be learned 
at this point by comparison. In ancient Greece and Rome, and 
again in modern Europe, commerce and manufactures began 
under the conditions just outlined; but their evolution pro- 
ceeded so much farther that the tendency toward the forma- 
tion of a new social class became irresistible. The third estate 
sprang into existence outside the limits of the old noble families. 
An interesting situation resulted. The machinery of govern- 
ment is always at first in charge of the ancient clan organi- 
zations; and the nobility discriminated against the new social 
class through its control of the taxing power and the courts. 
Great historic collisions resulted, the outcome of which was 
the admission of the new class to a voice in the government. The 
basis of the state, in Greece, Rome, and modern Europe, was 
thus transferred from Family to Property regardless of de- 
scent. In Semitic society, however, nothing of this kind oc- 
curred. Government remained on the family basis, controlled by 
the ancient clanships, and there never appeared a third estate 
over against the old nobility. The noble class always has a lim- 
ited capacity for assimilation. That is to say, it offers family 
connections to talented persons of humble birth who have suc- 
ceeded in acquiring wealth. This holds true not only of an- 
cient Semitic society, but of all civilization. Among the Semites 
the assimilative capacity of the ancient families kept ahead of 
the tendency toward the formation of a new social class. The 
chief slave of Abraham is recognized as his heir in case the mas- 
ter dies without male issue (Gen. 15:2). Likewise the aristo- 
crat Sheshan, who had no sons, gave one of his daughters to 


® With the further transfer of political power from Property to Manhood we 


are not, of course, here concerned. 
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his chief slave as a wife (I Chron. 2:34). In the same way, 
the slave Joseph married a daughter of a priest belonging to the 
nobility (Gen. 41:45). 

It has been claimed that under the ancient system of slavery 
there could be no “mobility of labor,” as there is in modern times 
when the lower class enjoys personal liberty and can come and 
go in response to the demands of the market. As a matter of 
fact, however, an active trade in slaves located skilled and un- 
skilled labor where it was wanted, and the mobility of labor was 
perhaps as great, in proportion to the development of the world, 
as it is today among the most advanced nations. This is an ex- 
ample of the erroneous ideas that gain currency in modern 
times respecting the social economy of the ancients. We are 
often tempted to think of ancient society as immovably fixed, 
when it illustrates the law of development in its own way as 
fully as does modern civilization. 

The earliest legal codes in the Old Testament make no men- 
tion of hired labor, but assume that slavery is the universal con- 
dition of the lower class. These codes are in Ex., chaps. 20 and 
21. Worthy of special notice is the seventeenth verse of the 
former chapter. In our English translations it reads: “Thou 
shalt not covet thy neighbor’s house, nor wife, nor man-servant, 
nor maid-servant, nor ox, nor ass, nor anything that is thy neigh- 
bor’s.”” The words rendered ‘“man-servant” and “maid-servant” 
would be much better translated “bondman” and “bondwoman,” 
or “man-slave”’ and “woman-slave,” respectively. For, even 
without the help of the Hebrew text, the slightest inspection of 
this familiar law is enough to show that it has no meaning with 
reference to the terms in question if the persons referred to are 
not held as property. There is nothing wrong in desiring, or 
“coveting,” your neighbor’s hired help. An employer can have 
no property right in a free laborer. Manifestly, then, this fam- 
ous injunction presupposes property in human beings. Like- 
wise, wherever the words “servant,” or “man-servant,” or 
“maid,” or “maid-servant” occur in the English translation of 
Ex., chap. 21, they should be replaced by “slave,” or “bond- 
man,” or “bondwoman,” or terms to the same effect. These in- 
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stances are in vss. 2 (once), 5 (once), 7 (twice), 20 (twice), 
6 (once), 27 (twice), 32 (twice). In some of these passages 
the English and American Revised versions explain correctly in 
the margin. Sometimes the context itself is enough to show the 
nature of the term without the help of the Hebrew. Thus, in vs. 
2, “If thou buy a Hebrew servant,” the servant must be a slave 
Likewise, in vs. 


or he could not be subject to sale and purchase. 
- “Tf a man sell his daughter to be a maid-servant.”” And in vs. 


/? 


26, “If a man smite the eye of his servant, or the eye of his maid, 


he shall let him go free for the eye’s sake.” So much for the 
earliest legal codes of Israel. 

Provisions for slavery are also found in later documents. 
A notable passage occurs in Lev. 25:44—46, in the translation 
of which the very nature of the material forces all the versions 
to make use of the terms which all avoid as far as possible. 

And as for thy bondmen and thy bondmaids whom thou shalt have. Of 
the nations that are round about you, of them shall ye buy bondmen and 
Moreover, of the children of the strangers that sojourn among 


and of their families that are with you, which 
And ye 


bondmaids. 
you, of them shall ye buy, 
hey have begotten in your land; and they shall be your possession 
shall make them an inheritance for your children after you, to hold for a pos- 
Of them shall ye take your bondmen forever 


children of Israel ye shall not rule with rigor.” 


But over your breth- 


session 


ren the 


*An important fact in this connection reveals the animus of the King James 
We remarked that none of the versions of this passage could escape 


translators. 
Even the King James version is compelled to render 


using the term “bondmen.” 
correctly the identical Hebrew words which it elsewhere incorrectly translates 
“servant,” etc. Our quotation, however, is from the Revised versions, which, 
although they give these terms correctly in common with the King James Bible, 
differ therefrom in one important particular. The revisions make the last part 
of Lev. 25:44 to read as follows, the italics being ours: “Of the nations that 
are round about you, of them shall ye buy bondmen,” etc. The old version at 
this point reads: “Of the heathen that are round about you, of them shall ye 
buy bondmen,” etc. Being forced in this passage to show that slavery was 
sanctioned by the laws of the Old Testament, the translators try to set afloat 
the idea that slavery is a punishment for heathenism. This is not only gratuitous; 
it misrepresents the Hebrew text itself. For the term here in question is the 
word goy, "3, meaning “nation,” or “people,” exactly as the Revised versions 
have it. In other cases where this term occurs the King James translators 
render it correctly, as in Gen. 12:2, where the promise is made to Abraham, 
“I will make of thee a great nation.” If they were here consistent with their 


practice in Lev. 25:44, they would have to make the promise to Abraham read, 
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Provision is made for the free hired laborer in Deut. 24:14, 
15 thus: 

Thou shalt not oppress a hired servant that is poor and needy, whether 
he be of thy brethren [the children of Israel], or of thy sojourners that are 
in thy land within thy gates. In his day thou shalt give him his hire; neither 
shall the sun go down upon it; for he is poor and setteth his heart upon it 

Likewise Lev. 19:13 lays down that the wages of a hired 
servant shall not remain with his employer over night. These 
laws were made in full view of a condition in which the status 
of hired labor was fixed by the overshadowing influence of slav- 
ery. When slaves were plentiful and cheap, as in Israel, it would 
not profit the upper classes to pay free labor much more than 
slaves got—that is, a bare living. This deduction agrees with 
the laws just cited; for laborers who had to be paid from day to 
day could not have stood above the economic level of slavery. 

Our general conclusions regarding the industrial phase of 
Israelite society may now be summed up: 


The industrial institutions of Israel developed under the 
forms of the clan state. In spite of a progressive tendency, the 
economic side of life always remained primitive. The social 
classes which became prominent in later civilizations were nascent 
in Israel and throughout the Semitic world. The Bourgeoisie and 
the Proletariat were never differentiated within the social mass. 
They existed potentially; but they acquired no machinery for 


“I will make of thee a great heathen.” Again, in Gen. 25:23, where Yahweh says 
to Rebekah, “Two nations are in thy womb,” they would have to translate, “Two 
heathen are in thy womb.” We make these explanations because the old 
version is in the hands of many of our readers; and its defects ought to be 
advertised as widely as possible. It has been of great service in the past when 
better versions could not be had; but it ought now to be everywhere replaced 
by the better translations. The sociological student should by all means avoid 
the King James version. Its defects are due to ignorance rather than to dis- 
honesty. In the present case, for instance, the seventeenth-century scholars do 
not understand that the law in question, prohibiting enslavement of Israelites 
but permitting enslavement of foreigners, is a manifestation of primitive group- 
selfishness. For in the seventeenth century the nature of primitive society was 
not known to the scholars of western civilization. The law in question is in the 
same category as the law of tainted meat: “Ye shall not eat of anything that 
dieth of itself. Thou mayest give it unto the sojourner that is within thy gates 
that he may eat it. Or thou mayest sell it to a foreigner” (Deut. 14:21). 
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self-expression and therefore no class-consciousness. Society 
being conceived only as a brotherhood group, the social problem 
is formulated in the Bible only in terms of individualism.’® 


II. PRIMITIVE RELIGIOUS INSTITUTIONS OF ISRAEL 

We now take up another standpoint with reference to our 
material. It was observed in our first paper that one of the most 
remarkable and interesting suggestions of modern scholarship is 
that the distinctive religion of the Bible is a growth on the basis 
of ideas and practices common to the ancient world. On this 
view, the official religion of Israel down to the Babylonian exile 
was level with the religions of antiquity, and not until some 
time after that epoch did it become distinct from the religions of 
surrounding peoples. We are aware that our indorsement of 
this proposition carries us into the center of the controversy over 
the so-called “higher criticism.’ But it will become clear that 
biblical sociology is more than a mere indorsement and reformu- 
lation of the results of previous investigation. It represents the 
passage of higher criticism into a form which its opponents will 
have less difficulty to understand and more difficulty to overthrow. 
Ali great truths are fundamentally simple. The movement of 
biblical scholarship is in the direction of a great truth which 
will be reduced to such a form as will find easy lodgment in 
minds of average culture. We are content, then, to take our 
stand with the critics in drawing the outlines of Israel’s earlier 
institutions of religion, believing that the future course of our 
treatment will answer the objections of opponents. 

According to the view here taken, the facts of Israel’s early 
religion must be cited with reference to the common religious 
ideas and practices of Semitic antiquity—it would be better to 
say, with reference to ail primitive religion. For, in substance 
of doctrine and ritual, the ancient Semite had little or nothing 

This apparent contradiction in terms is due to the fact that the clan was 
disintegrating when the distinctive religion of Israel was coming into existence. 
Hebrew society outgrew the swaddling clothes of the clan without being measured 
for a new suit. Hence, the social problem was expressed as a matter lying between 


the individual members of society (i.e., the clan brothers) when, in reality, the 
problem had become an institutional matter outside the purview of the clan. 
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to distinguish him. His gods were no more powerful, or more 
base, or more spiritual, than the other deities of the pagan world. 
His mode of approach to them was not distinctive. His concep- 
tion of the influence of the gods upon human life and the world 
was not peculiar to the Semitic race. Since all religions turn 
upon ideas concerning relations between gods and men, we will 
commence our discussion by considering the general subject— 
the gods. 

It is a commonplace that all ancient nations had religions of 
some kind, and that they all worshiped what were supposed to be 
real, objective beings called “gods.” The same is true of pres- 
ent-day savages who have not been converted to a higher faith. 
Ancient nations and modern savages, then, have this in common: 
they are what we call “pagans,” or “heathen.” From the stand- 
point of primitive religion, there is no single, true God, beside 
whom no other god exists. For in the view of primitive religion 
all gods are objective realities: one god is as much a real exist- 
ence as another. All written records, including the Bible itself, 
are prepared in view of this impressive fact. The idea that there 
are gods became established in the human mind before the dawn 
of history. No book—not even the Bible—has ever laid open to us, 
as a matter of record, how the human mind became possessed 
of the god-idea. As we emphasized at the outset, it is no part 
of the work of biblical sociology to account for the existence 
of religion in general. Biblical sociology presupposes the idea of 
the gods and the practices of religion. Its task is to show the 
objective social conditions under which primitive ideas of the 
gods were displaced by the distinctive religious ideas of the 

sible. In other words, biblical sociology is that phase of pure 
sociology which exhibits the transformation of primitive religion 
into a form adapted to the universal demands of social life. 

It is a matter of profound significance for the sociologist that 
in primitive religion the gods were always conceived as members 
of the social body. According to the belief and practice of their 
worshipers, the gods had as real a place in the social fabric as the 
worshipers themselves. In modern terms, church and state were 
always united in ancient society; religion and politics were in- 
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timately connected. The separation of church and state was 
unknown to the ancient mind. The divorce of religion and poli- 
tics was impossible. Everybody was religious. Atheism, skepti- 
cism, and agnosticism in the modern sense of these words were 
absent. The practice of religion was held to be vitally necessary 
to the welfare of society. If a man refused to participate in the 
religion of his group he thereby ostracized himself. As non- 
conformity could not be tolerated he became an outcast. The 
good-will and blessings of the gods depended upon the custom- 
ary acts of worship on the part of all members of the group. 
Each group was responsible, as a corporation, for the mainte- 
nance of religion. It was the sense of corporate responsibility 
that was outraged by refusal to participate in the customary acts 
of religion; and it was this that led to expulsion of the non-con- 
formist. If he were not cast out as a visible expression of dis- 
approval, society would be sympathizing, or having fellowship, 
with impiety; and this would bring down the divine wrath upon 
all. The sense of corporate responsibility had a great deal to do 
with persecution of Protestants by Catholics at the time of the 
Reformation. For at that period the idea of the union of church 
and state was one of the controlling social doctrines. 

In view of the ancient connection between religion and poli- 
tics, it is not surprising that primitive thought looked upon the 
gods in a very intimate and familiar way. There was, indeed, 
no essential, or qualitative, distinction made between divinity and 
humanity, as there has been in later times. The gods were, in 
fact, magnified men. In the ancient mythologies they are said 
to have lived with men on the earth in early days. The gods 
were looked upon as personal beings, essentially like men, but 
more powerful. The root meaning of the Hebrew term which 
we translate “god” is power, or might. There is a great deal of 
uncertainty regarding the significance of this word and its de- 
rivatives. In the singular it is el, 58 or elo, MN. In this 
form it appears in Ex. 6:3, and is transliterated in the mar- 
gin of the Revised versions, where the reader is told that “E/ 
Shaddai” is the equivalent of “God Almighty.” In the New 
Testament it reappears many times, for instance in the words of 
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Jesus on the cross: Eloi, meaning “My God” (Mark 15:34). 
It is found in many Hebrew proper names, for instance Beth-el, 
meaning “house of God” (Gen. 28:19). A striking illustration 
is the name Isra-e/, which is said to mean “God strives” (Gen. 
32:28). Consideration of this word el introduces one of the 
most important factors in the biblical problem, for there is much 
uncertainty about the meaning of the word in its various forms. 

In the first place, one who is not ‘acquainted with Hebrew 
would seem to have good grounds for supposing that the term cl, 
or eloh, in the singular form, is the term which we always trans- 
late by the word “God” in the singular. This assumption, how- 
ever, is not correct. For it is not the singular el, but the plural 
elohim, B°M>8, which is most frequently rendered “God.” 
We have already learned that the syllable im is a plural suffix in 
Hebrew; so that, if we have, regard to appearances alone, the 
word elohim should always be rendered “gods.” This, however, 
is wrong again. For in the picturesque Hebrew usage the plural 
is sometimes only a kind of superlative of the singular, heighten- 
ing its function, but not changing its number. In most cases 
where the plural form elohim occurs, the evident reference is not 
to many gods, but to one God. Thus, in the opening sentence 
of Genesis we read that the heavens and the earth were created 
by elohim. In this case the context proves that the writer in- 
tends the singular usage. And since el indicates power, the use 
of the plural form in this passage means merely that the creation 
of heaven and earth was accomplished by Superlative Power, i. e., 
God." In other cases precisely the same plural form, elohim, 
has the plural sense. Take, for instance, the words of David in 
I Sam. 26:19: “They have driven me out this day...., saying, 
Go, serve other elohim.”” Here the word is correctly translated 
“gods” by all versions; yet it is the same combination of letters 
that occurs in the opening sentence of Genesis referred to a mo- 
ment ago. We have to judge the meaning in many cases from 
the context alone. 

While there is no difficulty in most cases, this term is fre- 


™ The singular forms occur about 200 times; while the plural is found over 


2,500 times, 
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quently used in ways that embarrass translators who seek to pro- 


duce popular versions. But the difficulty of those who try to 
make a translation that will not shock modern conventionality 1s 
the opportunity of scholars whose problem is interpretation of the 
material from a purely scientific standpoint. Consideration of 
these embarrassing elohim passages takes us a step farther into 
the subject. 

The first case that we shall take up under this head occurs 
in the account of King Saul’s visit to the witch of Endor, an an- 
cient spirit medium (I Sam. 28:7 f.). The king wanted to con- 
sult the ghost of the prophet Samuel, who had recently died. 
We reproduce a part of the passage: 

Then said Saul unto his slaves, Seek me a woman that hath a familiar 
spirit, that I may go to her, and enquire of her. And his slaves said to him, 
Behold, there is a woman that hath a familiar spirit at Endor. And Saul 
disguised himself, and put on other raiment, and went, he and two men with 
him, and they came to the woman by night. And he said, Divine unto me, 
I pray thee, by the familiar spirit, and bring me up whomsoever I shall name 
unto thee. Then said the woman, Whom shall I bring up unto thee? And 
he said, Bring me up Samuel. And when the woman saw Samuel, she cried 
with a loud voice. And the king said unto her, What seest thou? And the 
woman said unto Saul, I see elohim coming up out of the earth. And he 
said unto her, What form is he of? And she said, An old man cometh up; 
and he is covered with a robe. And Saul perceived that it was Samuel. 
And he bowed with his face to the ground, and did obeisance. And Samuel 
said to Saul, Why hast thou disquieted me to bring me up? 


We are not concerned here to discuss the truth or falsity of 
this narrative as a matter of history, but merely to examine the 
ideas attaching to the term elohim which occurs in such a start- 
ling way in this remarkable passage. In modern versions prepared 
for the masses a case like this tries very sorely the patience 
of the translators; and the result serves only to distract the 
devout. In the King James Bible the translators make the wo- 
man say, “I saw gods coming up.” This is immediately followed 
by the question “What form is he of?” or “What is his form?” 
If the word elohim ought to be rendered “gods,” then the ques- 
tion ought to be, “What is their form?” But the Hebrew text 
would not permit this, for it goes on with singular constructions 
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to talk about one person, i.e., Samuel. Accordingly, both Re- 
vised versions change the main text of the translation to the 


singular, and make the woman say, “I see a god coming up.” 
This brings the text into agreement with the inquiry, “What 
is his form?” But the Revisers thereupon indicate “gods” in 
the margins. So that the wayfaring man is left in much per- 
plexity. No only this; but he is given a shock to encounter 
term “god,” or “gods,” in application to a human being. Leay- 


+ 
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ing this matter open we proceed to another interesting case in 
the same category. 

The term elohim occurs in Gen., chap. 6, in a passage which 
we quote in part: 

And it came to pass, when men began to multiply on the face of the 
earth, and daughters were born unto them, that the sons of the elohim saw 
the daughters of men that they were fair; and they took them wives of all 
which they chose. There were giants in the earth in those days; and also, 
after that, when the sons of the elohim came in unto the daughters of men, 
and they bare children to them, the same were mighty men which were of old, 
the men of renown. 

In this case the old and the new versions alike turn the He- 
sons of God,” omitting 


brew phrase “sons of the elohim” into 
all marginal reference to the troublesome term here under con- 
sideration. The Hebrew text of this passage, as we have indi- 
cated, places the definite article the, ha, m before the plural 
elohim.'* In justice, therefore, the phrase “sons of the elohim” 
ourht to be rendered “sons of the gods.”” What we have here, 
in fact, is a fragment of primitive religious literature, standing 
in the same class with the passage already quoted from Samuel. 
It is a bit of ancient mythology which came down to the editor of 
Genesis from Semitic heathenism. The sons of the gods mingle 
with men, choose wives, and beget a progeny of giants. The 
passage is too embarrassing for even the Revised versions to at- 
tempt a marginal explanation. 

This discussion prepares us to take up a passage in Ex., chap. 

“It is true that the definite article, when placed thus, is intended sometimes 
to indicate the one, true God, as in Isa. 37:16 and 45:18. But would any 


Hebrew scholar assimilate these lofty spiritual passages in Isaiah with the 
sensually suggestive passage in Gen., chap. 6? 
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21, which was considered from another standpoint in our study 
of kinship institutions. It relates to the liberation of Hebrew 
slaves after six years of service, but provides that if the slave 
shall say plainly that he loves his master and will not go out free, 
“then his master shall bring him unto the elohim, and shall 
pring him to the door, or unto the doorpost, and his master shall 
bore his ear through with an awl, and he shall serve him for- 
ever” (vs. 6). The question here is, What is the meaning of 
the phrase t/ie eclo/um in this passage? How is it to be trans- 
lated? The King James version replies with the rendering “His 
master shall bring him unto the judges.’ Both revisions, how- 
ever, translate ““His master shall bring him unto God,” saying in 
the margin, “or the judges.” Here again the plain reader, who de- 
sires to fathom all the meaning of the Bible, is left at sea. Asa 
matter of fact, it should now be pointed out and emphasized that 
the word elohim is applied both to divine and human beings. The 
ghost-story in Samuel gives us a hint of this, when the spirit of 
the prophet is called clohim. But in the passage under discus- 
sion it is not certain whether the term has a human or a divine 


application. Hence the difference between the new and the old 


versions: the translators reveal their perplexity, and know not 
which way to turn. If the Revisers have their suspicions they 
dare not incorporate them either in text or in margin. It should 
be noted that the Hebrew text of this passage puts the definite 
article before the noun, as indicated in our quotation: “His 
master shall bring him unto the elohim.” This fact will come up 
again presently. 

In considering the interpretation to be put upon this passage 
it should be borne in mind that the Bible, as it now lies before us, 
consists of ancient material which has come down through the 
hands of editors and authors who occupy a late historical stand- 
point. In many ways they are out of sympathy with their fore- 
fathers. They judge earlier stages of the social process from 
the standpoint of later stages of the process. The law of Ex., 
chap. 21, regarding master and slave is not peculiar to Israel. 
It formulates a general Semitic usage going back to remote an- 
tiquity. In our study of kinship institutions we saw that the 
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adoption of an outsider by an ancient family carried with it ac- 
ceptance of the family worship on the part of the newcomer. In 
harmony therewith we have emphasized, in the present part of 
our work, the rule that all the members of a primitive social 
group should conform to the religious institutions of that group. 
Consequently, when a slave became part of a household he had 
to accept the family religion. This is presupposed by the Deuter- 
onomic law (Deut. 12:18 and 16:11). To the same general 
effect the priestly code incorporated in Genesis commands the cir- 
cumcision of slaves: “He that is born in thy house, and he that 
is bought with thy money, must needs be circumcised. And the 
uncircumcised male shall be cut off from his people” (Gen. 
17:13, 14).’* These data are sufficient proof that the religious 
usages of Israel, as regards the integrity of the social group, 
were similar to those of primitive society in general. As we 
conclude that the Exodus passage here in question points to a 
primitive religious rite, it will be clear that we side with the Re- 
vised versions rather than with the older translation. For the 
later versions, as we have seen, prefer to contemplate the slave's 
master as bringing him before “God” and not before “the judges.” 
The ceremony prescribed by this law is the sign of a perma- 
nent connection between the Hebrew slave and his master’s fam- 
ily. He has been previously taken into the family for a period of 
six years only; but he is now solemnly received into a covenant 
which lasts until death. The master takes him to the elolim 
(the gods), to the door of the house. If we interpret the pas- 
sage correctly, it introduces one of the most common practices 


of primitive religion, according to which the slave swears alle- 
giance forever to his master and to the family religion.” 


% Cf. Driver, The Book of Genesis (Westminster Commentaries, Methuen, 
London), pp. 187 f. 

* Discovery of the significance of the elohim in this passage is complicated 
by the fact that the editor is working from the standpoint of the later Israelite 
monotheism, and adapting a primitive regulation to consistency with a higher 
form of religion. He makes no provision for a lasting covenant on the part of 
the slave at the beginning of service because, according to the late legal theory 
presupposed by the editor, the time of service is limited and the slave, being a 
Hebrew, is already an adherent of his master’s religion. This part of the regu- 
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Whether our interpretation of this particular case be cor- 
rect or not, it is absolutely certain that the most fundamental 
form of primitive religion is worship of the gods peculiar to the 


family or clan. For ancient society is always an amalgamation 


of clanships, and although there were national and imperial gods 
in ancient history, claiming the adherence of many cians, yet the 
nature of society is such that the more humble and intimate forms 
of religion came first. Family religion at first is ancestor wor- 
ship. This is well represented by the Chinese, with their 
“ancestral tablets,” before which they bow in worship and leave 
offerings of food. In ancient Rome we find the “lares and pen- 
ates,” which were nothing more than private, family gods. 
Concerning these the historian Mommsen writes: 

Of all the worships of Rome that which perhaps had the deepest hold 
was the worship of the tutelary spirits that presided in and over the household 
and the store-chamber. These were in family worship the gods of the 
household in the strict sense, the Lases or Lares, to whom their share of the 
family meal was regularly assigned, and before whom it was, even in the 
time of Cato the Elder, the first duty of the father of the household on re- 
turning home to perform his devotions. In the ranking of the gods, how- 
ever, these spirits of the house and of the field occupied the Jowest rather than 


the highest place.** 


A careful study of primitive religion has been made at first 
hand by the Rev. Duff Macdonald, a Presbyterian missionary in 
central Africa. His work among the Soudanese natives brought 
him into contact with ideas and practices that carry us far back 
toward the origins of pagan religion. Mr. Macdonald shows 
that the prayers and offerings of the natives are presented to the 
spirits of the important dead. “It is here,” he says, “that we find 
the great center of the native religion. The spirits of the dead 
are the gods of the living.” To the same effect, Weber, the his- 
torian of philosophy, writes: ““We find the belief in immortal- 
ity and the worship of the dead, as beings that continue to live 
lation had, therefore, to be recast; but the part relating to the actual ceremony 
at the door of the house is the really significant feature; and it is here that the 
elohim are found. 

*Mommsen, History of Rome (New York, Dickson’s translation), Vol. I, 
pp. 213 f. 
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in spite of all, intimately connected with all religions.’** In view 
of such facts, we now begin to see why it is that primitive religion 
always regards the gods as actual members of the social body. 
Mr. Macdonald writes: 


In all our translations of Scripture where we found the word Gop we 
used Mulungu; but this word is chiefly used by the natives as a general name 
for spirit. The spirit of a deceased man is called his Mulungu, and all the 
prayers and offerings of the living are presented to such spirits of the dead 
It is here that we find the great center of the native religion. The spirits of 
the dead are the gods of the living. Where are these gods found? At the 
grave? No. The villagers shrink from yonder gloomy place that lies far 
beyond their fields on the bleak mountain side. Their god is not the body in 
the grave, but the spirit, and they seek this spirit at the place where their 
departed kinsman last lived among them. It is the great tree at the veran- 
dah of the dead man’s house that is their temple; and if no tree grow he: 
they erect a little shade, and there perform their simple rites. The spirit 
an old chief may have a whole mountain for his residence, but he dwells 
chiefly on the cloudy summit. There he sits to receive the worship of his 
votaries, and to send down the refreshing showers in answer to their prayer 
It is not usual for anyone to approach the gods except the chief of the 
village. It is his relatives that are the village gods. Everyone that lives in 
the village recognizes these gods; but if anyone remove to another village 
he changes his gods. He recognizes now the gods of his new chief. Ordi- 
nary ghosts are soon forgotten with the generation that knew them. Not so 
a few select spirits, the Caesars, the Napoleons, the Charlemagnes and Timurs 
of savage empires. A great chief that has been successful in his wars does 
not pass out of memory so soon. He may become the god of a mountain or 
a lake, and may receive homage as a local deity long after his own descendants 
have been driven from the spot. When there is a supplication for rain the 
inhabitants of the country pray not so much to their own forefathers as to 
the god of yonder mountain on whose shoulders the great rain-clouds repose.*’ 


In the worship of the dead it is usual to prepare some physi- 
cal token or symbol toward which the worshiper may direct his 
prayers and offerings. Thus the idols of paganism originate, 
and they take many forms. The dead body itself, or part 
of it, is sometimes embalmed and worshiped. In ancient Egypt 
the gods are frequently represented by a mummy. In that coun- 
try the god Osiris was said to have lived on the earth in early 

% Weber, History of Philosophy (New York, 1904, Thilly’s translation), p. 17. 

™ Macdonald, Africana, quoted by Allen, Evolution of the Idea of God (New 
York, 1897), pp. 25-28. 
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ages and to have been killed by his brother. Of this god, Pro- 
fessor Breasted writes: 

The original home of Osiris was at Dedu in the Delta; but Abydos, in 
Upper Egypt, early gained a reputation of peculiar sanctity, because the head 
of Osiris was buried there. He always appeared as a closely swathed figure, 
enthroned as a Pharaoh, or merely a curious pillar, a fetish surviving from his 
prehistoric worship. The external manifestations and symbols with which 
the Egyptian clothed these gods are of the simplest character, and they show 


the primitive simplicity of the age in which these deities arose.** 


3earing in mind the facts adduced above, we shall now con- 
sider the traces of household, or family, religion in ancient Israel. 
The private gods of the Hebrews were known in their language 
as the teraphim. It will be noticed that this is a plural form, but 


it may indicate many gods or one, as its usage is similar to that 


of elohim. We find a very instructive illustration of household 
religion in the family of Micah, an Israelite peasant living in the 
hill country of Ephraim. His date is not known; but he is said 
to have lived before the time of the monarchy. We quote a part 
of the text of Judges, chap. 17: 

And there was a man of the hill country of Ephraim whose name was 
Micah. And the man Micah had a house of elohim (gods), and he made an 
ephod’** and teraphim, and consecrated one of his sons, who became his 
priest. And there was a young man out of Bethlehem-Judah who was a 
Levite. And the man departed out of Bethlehem-Judah to sojourn where he 
could find a place; and he came to the house of Micah as he journeyed. 
And the Levite was content to dwell with the man. And Micah consecrated 
the Levite, and the young man became his priest. 

The following chapter (Judges, chap. 18) relates the circum- 
stances under which the tribe of Dan, consisting of six hundred 
warriors, robbed Micah of his priest and his teraphim. At first 
the Levite objected, but the Danites bade him hold his peace, ask- 
ing, “Is it better for thee to be a priest unto the house of one man 
or to be a priest unto a tribe and a family in Israel?’’ No answer 
to this question is recorded, but the narrative continues: “And 
the priest’s heart was glad; and he took the ephod and the tera- 
phim and the graven image, and went in the midst of the people.” 


* Breasted, History of Egypt (New York, 1905), p. 60. 
*A plated image. 
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Here we find the cult of the teraphim in a private family, 
after which it is indorsed and appropriated by an entire tribe. 
Another trace of the feraphim is found in the home of David. 
We reproduce I Sam. 19:11-16: 

And Saul sent messengers unto David’s house, to watch him, and to slay 
him in the morning. And Michal, David’s wife, told him, saying, If thou save 
not thy life tonight, tomorrow thou wilt be slain. So Michal let David down 
through the window. And he went and fled and escaped. And Michal took 
the teraphim and laid it in the bed, and put a pillow of goat’s hair at the head 
thereof, and covered it with the clothes. And when Saul sent messengers to 
take David, she said, He is sick. And Saul sent the messengers to see David, 
saying, Bring him up to me in the bed, that I may slay him. And when the 
messengers came in, behold the teraphim was in the bed, with the pillow of 
goat’s hair at the head thereof. 


From this passage we learn that the teraphim must have 
been images having a human form, or they could not have been 
put to the use indicated. Another instance is found in Gen., 
chap. 31, which we quote in part: 

Now Laban was gone to shear his sheep; and Rachel stole the teraphim 
that were her father’s. And Laban said to Jacob, Wherefore hast thou stolen 
my gods? And Jacob answered and said to Laban, With whomsoever thou 
findest thy gods, he shall not live. For Jacob knew not that Rachel had 
stolen them. Now Rachel had taken the teraphim and put them in the 
camel’s furniture, and sat upon them. And Laban felt all about the tent, 
but found them not. 


The real nature of the teraphim is involved in obscurity. 
They were clearly a species of god. Laban asks, “Wherefore 
hast thou stolen my gods?” They were represented by images, 
probably human in form, They were a part of the private house- 
hold religion that is found in all ancient societies. Before them 
were cast lots (Ezek. 21:21). Their worship could be transferred 
from the auspices of the private family to those of the clan or 
tribe, as in the case of Micah, whose religious outfit was appro- 
priated by the Danites. But beyond these considerations we know 
nothing about the nature of household religion in ancient Israel. 

Above this humble form of worship there developed in an- 


cient times a great superstructure of religious institutions which 


commanded the devotion of many families in common. The 
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genesis of these more extensive cults is easily understood, for we 
can often see them in process of construction. A god who has 
at first but a few adherents may attract a wider circle of wor- 
shipers. We have seen illustrations of this not only in the case 
of Micah and the Danites but in the African evidence brought 
forward by Rev. Duff MacDonald. It should be emphasized that, 
since the gods are members of society, a god can do anything a 
man can do. In other words, if a man can be chosen chief of a 
clan or tribe, or king of a nation, so can a god be chosen as a 
tribal or national deity. If this very simple rule is once mastered, 
it will clarify a large part of the mystery of primitive religion. 
A number of clans may unite against their enemies, taking the god 
of the leading clan as an object of common worship for all the 
clans in the confederation. Or, as Mr. Macdonald writes, in the 
passage already quoted, ‘ta great chief that has been successful 
in his wars does not pass out of memory soon. He may . 
receive homage as a local deity long after his own descendants 
have been driven from the spot.” The rise of a wider worship 
outside the limits of the household group does not imply abro- 
gation of the humbler forms of religion. Two or more grades, 
or degrees, of religious institutions may thus coexist within a 
social body. 

When the Israelites entered Canaan they adopted from the 
older inhabitants a form of worship that stood midway in degree 
between family and national religion. This was the worship of 
the Baalim, already noticed incidentally. We have seen that this 
term in the singular form indicates the master and proprietor 
of the Hebrew family. In the same way, each of the Canaanite 
districts had its local god who was its divine Baal, its owner and 
proprietor. The Israelites intermarried with the Canaanites, 
and adopted the worship of the Baalim quite naturally as a part 


of their system of religion. This notice is introductory. We 


shall recur to the highly important subject of Baal worship at 
different points in the course of our study. 

We now come to the widest form of Israel’s religion—to a 
cult which overtopped that of Baalim and teraphim. At the time 
the Hebrew clans entered Canaan there was diffused through 


| 
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all of them a general, or common, worship. When they finally 
succeeded in forming a nation under the kings this worship be- 
came the national religion. The name of the national deity of 
Israel has not yet become familiar to the modern ear. Its first 
syllable is found in Psalm 68:4, as follows: “His name is Jan.” 
This is pronounced as in the Hebrew phrase /allelu-jah, which 
means, “Give praise to Yah.” The syllable is frequently a part 
of the names of Israelite persons, thus: Isaiah (Yah is help), 
Hezekiah (Yah is strength), Elijah (Yah is my god). The 
full form of the name is Ya/iweh. It occurs in the Hebrew text 
more than 6,800 times as the peculiar name of Israel’s national 
god.*° 

This notice of the name is preliminary to a view of Yahweh 
himself in his earlier character. The idea of him found in the 
earlier parts of the Old Testament is primitive. The later docu- 
ments (like Genesis) regard him as the creator of heaven and 
earth, and the one, true God. It is from these later parts of the 
Bible that we derive our conventional impressions. But the ear- 
lier documents embodied in Judges, Samuel, and Kings are iden- 
tified with a different view. Here he is called “the elohim [god] 
of Israel.” For, just as the Israelites were only one people 
among the nations of the earth, so Yahweh was at first regarded 


as a god among other gods. Not only were the Baalim and the 
teraphim worshiped along with him; but the Israelites also ad- 
mitted the reality of the gods of other peoples. His original 
character in this respect comes out with startling distinctness in 
several passages. Thus, in the time of the Judges, one of the 


* All that we have in the original Hebrew is the consonants Y-H-W-H. The 
vowels were not written at the time the Old Testament was composed, but were 
supplied many centuries later. In many cases there is uncertainty about the 
original pronunciation of words. Nobody knows just what is the correct pronun- 
ciation of YHWH. Sometimes vowels have been inserted making it read 
Yehowah, sometimes Yehowih. Again, modern translators have often rendered 
it Yehowah, or Jehovah. Although we do not know the correct, or original, way 
of pronouncing this name, we do know that the last is wrong, and should be 
avoided in a scientific treatise. When the King James translators found the 
word YHWH they generally rendered it “the Lorp.” This practice was fol- 
lowed by the English Revised; but the American Revised consistently translates 


“Jehovah.” 
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military chiefs of Israel addresses the king of the neighboring 
Ammonites to this effect: ‘So now, Yahweh, the god of Israel, 
hath dispossessed the Amorites from before his people Israel, 
and shouldst thou possess them? Wilt not thou possess that 
which Chemosh thy god giveth thee to possess?” (Judg. 11:23, 
24). The argument of Jephthah, the Israelite leader, is based 
upon the divine right of conquest. Israel ought to keep the ter- 
ritory which has been won by the help of Yahweh, and in the 
same way the Ammonites ought to keep the territory which has 
been given to them by their god Chemosh. This god appears to 
have been worshiped both by the Ammonites and the Moab- 
ites.**_ He reappears in another passage: “Woe to thee, Moab! 
Thou art undone, O people of Chemosh. He hath given his sons 
as fugitives, and his daughters into captivity” (Num. 21:29). 
The early Israelites believed in the reality and power of Che- 
mosh and other foreign gods just as they believed in the reality 
of Yahweh. 

Another instructive reference to the god of Moab is given 
in II Kings, chap. 3, where a battle between Israel and Moab is 
described. The conflict was going against the Moabites. “And 
when the king of Moab saw that the battle was too sore for 
him, he took with him seven hundred men that drew sword, to 
break through unto the king of Edom, but they could not.” So 
closely were the Moabites besieged in their capital city that they 
found it impossible to break out and escape. Goaded to despera- 
tion, King Mesha now resolved upon a measure of the last ex- 
tremity: “Then he took his eldest son, that should have reigned 
in his stead, and offered him for a burnt offering upon the wall.” 
This was done with all solemnity upon the wall of the city in full 
view of the Israelites, who knew just what it meant. The king 
was giving up to the god Chemosh his dearest son in the hope 
that the god of Moab would thus be stimulated to fight harder 
for his people and pour his wrath upon the Israelites. After 
giving full details up to this point, the biblical narrative ends ab- 


ruptly in embarrassment. King Mesha had seized the psychologi- 


™ Other passages name the god of the Ammonites as Milcom; but the point 
is not worth discussing here. 
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cal moment for his awful sacrifice: “And there came great wrath 
upon Israel; and they departed from him and returned to their 
own land” (vss. 26, 27). 

The gods of Moab and Israel reappear in the background of 
the first chapter of Ruth. An Israelite widow, Naomi, who had 
been living in Moab, set out to return to Israel. Seeing her two 
daughters-in-law following, she bade them return to Moab. 
One of them obeyed; but the other, whose name was Ruth, re- 
fused. Naomi thereupon said to Ruth: “Behold, thy sister-in- 
law is gone back unto her people and unto her god. Return 
thou after thy sister-in-law.” In other words, Naomi urged 
her Moabite daughter-in-law to return to Moab and to the wor- 
ship of Chemosh. But Ruth replies, “Where thou goest, I will 
go; where thou lodgest, I will lodge; thy people shall be my 
people; and thy god my god.” From these words the older 
commentators deduced that Ruth was a convinced worshiper of 
the god of Israel. But we have to judge her attitude, not from 
the standpoint of what she says about Yahweh, but from the 
standpoint of her devotion to Naomi. She emphasizes that what- 
ever people, or place, or god Naomi chooses will be chosen by 
Ruth. As Rev. Mr. Macdonald says, in the passage already 
quoted, “If anyone remove to another village he changes his 
gods. He recognizes now the gods of his new chief.” Exactly 
the same attitude was taken both by Ruth and by Naomi. Any 


interpretation which does not proceed in view of the admitted 
reality of both Yahweh and Chemosh does violence to this beau- 


tiful tale of ancient Israel. 

Our present object is to become acquainted with the atmos- 
phere of primitive religion before taking up the social process of 
the Bible. To this end we shall find it instructive to consider 
a few passages from the famous Moabite Stone. One of the fac- 
tors in the consolidation of the Israelite clans under a national 
government was the pressure of external social groups, among 
whom the Moabites were prominent. Anything that illustrates 
the religious ideas and practices of the Moabites helps us to re- 
construct the social situation of the Old Testament. The 
Moabite Stone was discovered in 1868 in the territory of an- 
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cient Moab. Its language differs but little from the Old Tes- 
tament Hebrew. The translation, which we quote in part, is 
by Professor Driver, of Oxford University: 

I am Mesha, son of Chemosh, king of Moab. And I made this high- 
place for Chemosh because he had saved me from all the assailants. Omri, 
king of Israel, afflicted Moab for many days because Chemosh was angry with 
his land. And Chemosh said unto me, Go, take Nebo against Israel. And 
I went by night, and fought against it from the break of dawn until noon 
And I took it and slew the whole of it. And I took thence the vessels of 
Yahweh, and I dragged them before Chemosh. And the king of Israel had 
built Yahas and abode in it while he fought against me. But Chemosh drave 
him out from before me. And Chemosh said unto me, Go down, fight 


against Horonen. And I went down.” 

The inscription explains itself. The king and the god have 
been previously introduced by the Old Testament. The attitude 
of the Moabites toward Chemosh is the same as the earlier at- 
titude of the Israelites to Yahweh; and if the name of the god 
of Israel were substituted for that of Chemosh one might sup- 
pose the inscription to be taken out of the Bible itself. 

The Israelite conquest of Canaan signified not only that 
Israel had acquired the land, but that Yahweh, their divine 
leader, had acquired it also. In time, Canaan became “the in- 
heritance of Yahweh” (I Sam. 26:19); and Yahweh became 
“the god of the land” (II Kings 17:26). Removal from a 


country was equivalent to leaving the presence of the god of the 
land, as in the case of Ruth and Naomi, who thought it a mat- 


ter of course to worship the deity of any people among whom 
they took up their abode. This idea is illustrated by David's 
attitude at the time King Saul was pursuing him to take his life: 
“They have driven me out this day that I should not cleave unto 
the inheritance of Yahweh, saying, Go, serve other gods. Now 
therefore, let not my blood fall to the earth away from the pres- 
ence of Yahweh” (1 Sam. 26:19 f.).?* 

2 Encyclopedia Biblica (New York, 1902), Vol. III, cols. 3045 and 3046. 

* This is the correct translation and is given so by the English and American 
Revised versions. The King James Bible renders the last sentence incorrectly 


thus: “Let not my blood fall to the earth before the face of the Lorn.” This is 
due rather to general ignorance than to dishonesty. It seemed incredible to the 
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The god of the Old Testament, then, was not at first re- 
garded as the only God of the Universe. Originally he was, 
at the most, what the older documents call him, “the god of Is- 
rael,”” just as Chemosh was the god of Moab, and as Dagon was 
the god of the Philistines. His worship was not thought to be 
incompatible with worship of the local teraphim and Baalim, nor 
with service of the gods of other lands if Israelites removed 
from their own country. Not only this, but a foreign god could 
be worshiped within the limits of Israel if his altar were built on 
earth imported from his own land (II Kings 5:17). Even in 
some of the stories that seek to exalt Yahweh over other gods, 
the basis in primitive religion is clearly to be perceived. In Ex., 
chaps. 7 and 8, there is a contest between Aaron and the magi- 
cians of Egypt. Aaron, working by the power of Yahweh, casts 
his rod on the ground, and it becomes a serpent. The Egyptian 
magicians, working by the power of their gods, cast down their 
rods and turn them into serpents. Then the serpent of Aaron 
swallowed up the serpents of the magicians. This proved, 
according to the logic of the story, that the other gods had 
power to do great things; but that Yahweh could do still 
greater and more wonderful things. The early Israelites knew 
nothing of any commands to worship Yahweh to the exclusion 
of other gods, as provided in the so-called laws of Moses. There 
was no movement against the other gods until about two hun- 
dred and fifty years after the Israelites had settled in Canaan. 
Not until the time of Elijah did any man arise in Israel whom 
we can identify with that struggle of Yahweh against other 
gods which is characteristic of the Old Testament. Not only 
this, but in the period of Elijah there began to be social move- 
ments, in harmony with his claims; and a careful examination 
of the biblical data shows that the causal factor of the situation 
was the state of society, and not the man Elijah. The prophet 
gave expression to social forces which began to operate in his 
day to an issue unlike anything in the previous history of Israel. 
scholars of three centuries ago that David could suppose that the jurisdiction 


of the God of the universe was limited to Canaan, and that by leaving Canaan 
one passed away from his presence. 
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This is not the point at which to show why affairs took a new 
turn in the time of Elijah. We are simply calling attention to 
the fact in order to emphasize that before the age of this great 
prophet there was no movement against the other gods. This 
movement finally succeeded in establishing the official religion of 
Israel upon the proposition that the service of other gods be- 
side Yahweh is heresy. But until this purpose was accom- 


plished, Elijah and his successors were themselves treated as 


heretics; and the worship of Yahweh was held to be compatible 
with service of other gods. 

Our preliminary view of this phase of the subject may be 
brought to a close by the following statement: 

Study of Israel’s primitive religious institutions is valuable 
to us because the distinctive religion of the Bible grew out of 

Their main features, as well as the fact of their develop- 

ment into a higher form, have been emphasized by the literary 
and historical criticism of the Bible. But it ts impossible to 
show how and why the distinctive biblical religion developed 
unless the history of Israel is treated categorically as a social 
process.*4 

“The inability of literary and historical higher criticism of the Bible to 
solve the problem of Israel’s religion has at last been acknowledged by Well- 
hausen, the leader of the critics, as follows: “Even if we could trace the develop- 
ment [of Israel’s religion] more closely and more surely, at the most only 
a very inadequate explanation would really be given. Why, for example, did 
not Chemosh in Moab become the god of righteousness and the creator of the 
heavens and the earth? A satisfactory answer to this question cannot be given.” 
Quoted in the Biblical World (University of Chicago Press), July, 1908, p. 71. 
We of course take direct issue with Wellhausen; but his statement is a frank 
admission of what we have been claiming about literary and historical higher 


criticism, 


REVIEWS 
Social Education. By Corin A. Scott, Px.D., head of the 
Department of Psychology, Boston Normal School. Ginn 
& Co. Pp. 300. 

The aim of the book “is to put at the disposal of its readers a 
point of view or method of thinking rather than a completed system 
of thought.” Two introductory chapters dealing with social rela- 
tionships and tests for the school are followed by three chapters 
dealing respectively with Dr. Cecil Reddie’s school at Abbotsholme, 
The George Junior Republic, and Professor Dewey’s Laboratory 
School. In the two chapters following these Dr. Scott gives an 
account of his own work and that of others associated with him, and 
attempts to show that it embodies some features of the social spirit 
more completely than any of the three schools discussed. In the 
concluding chapters there is an attempt to show that the best teach- 
ing of various subjects depends upon a recognition of social facts. 

The book is one which it is difficult to estimate as a whole. Its 
parts are of varying degrees of merit. In those chapters in which 
the author deals with the experiences of himself and his co-workers, 
there is much that is suggestive and it would have been well worth 
the while to have developed the subjects presented. As it stands, the 
treatment of social education is confined to self-organized groups 
of children or young people only. Teachers are not included in 
these groups. No attempt is made to give an account of the origin 
and development of the social instinct. The treatment is static, not 
dynamic. 

In those chapters dealing with the experiments of others, notably 
those of Professor Dewey and his co-workers in the Laboratory 
School, it would seem that Dr. Scott would limit the term social to 
such activities as spring from the mutual interactions of a self- 
organized group. Social forces which operate through parents, 
teachers, and a course of study made by anyone outside the group, 
are rejected ; and yet, in the discussion of the work of himself and his 
associates, these very factors nearly always appear although they are 
not always consciously recognized. Hence the difficulty in determin- 
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ing the connotation of the term social as used by the author. And 
this difficulty is further increased by the illustration of social educa- 
tion, given on pages 110-12, in which a child named Bessie figures. 
This child, for failing to take responsibilities, was dropped from the 
group to which she belonged ; and as long as she stayed in the school 
was never invited to join another. Although the situation was 
relieved by the removal of Bessie’s parents from the neighborhood 
before the close of the term, we are told nothing of the remainder 
of her life in the school aside from the statement that she was “not 
depressed in the least” by the treatment accorded to her. It would 
seem that the illustration embodied social problems well worth the 
attention of the teacher and the group. 

There is one idea which is insisted upon with considerable uni- 
formity throughout the discussion—that of the importance of self- 
organized groups. If this admirable idea has been overworked it is 
doubtless due in part to the fact that it needs emphasis in order 
to find an entrance into our educational system. 

With regard to the course of study, it is not enough, according 
to the author, for the teachers to select materials carefully with ref- 
erence to their fitness to meet the needs of the child, even when such 
materials are tested with children who are perfectly free to accept 
or reject. The group must furnish its own course of study. The 
general character of these and similar statements made throughout 
the discussion of the Laboratory School, makes it exceedingly diffi- 
cult to understand what Dr. Scott’s notion of the function of the 
teacher really is. He is not a member of the group and the group 
seems to be self-sufficing. He must keep his hands off the course 
of study; he must not suggest a problem, and it would seem (and 
here possibly we may catch a suggestion of a negative function) 
that he must not permit a child to get more out of a process than he 
sees in it when it is in the stage of the impulse. An illustration that 
points in this direction is the objection raised when the children 
of the Laboratory School who at first wanted to cook merely to 
“mess around” were led through the expression of this impulse under 
social conditions, to acquire a certain skill in cooking and a rational 
insight into the process. It would seem from this that Dr. Scott 
interprets the act of teaching the child so that he learns more than 
he had dreamed of learning from a given process, as taking an 
undue advantage of his ignorance and depriving him of the oppor- 
tunity to remain in that blessed state. And yet, there are indications, 
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even in the treatment of this topic, that Dr. Scott would have the 
group do more than merely “mess around.” 

In failing to recognize that there are two factors in education, an 
individual and a social and in failing to recognize that the subject- 
matter, and the guidance of teachers and parents are just as truly 
social in their proper place as the first-hand experiences of the group, 
Dr. Scott strikes against a hard rock which has obstructed the way 
i of many an enthusiast in education. Such misconceptions are 


responsible for the waste which comes from ending as well as be- 
ginning with the experience of the individual or the group; with 
ending as well as beginning with purely instinctive expressions ; one 
‘ factor in education—first-hand experience—is recognized, but the 
failure to recognize the situations which give this experience an 


opportunity to function deprives it of its real value. 

The merits of the work as a careful and accurate statement and 
interpretation of facts may be illustrated, perhaps, from the follow- 
4 ing extracts :—On page 80 Dr. Scott, when discussing the Laboratory 
1 School, states on his own authority, “New adaptations in the course 


of study were constantly being made.” But when he wrote page 83 


he evidently lost sight of his recent statement for, after strong words 
of disapproval, he states, “ ... . the realization of any theory of 
education always meets with serious obstructions in practice 

but these difficulties should return upon the theory and modify it, if 
it is to maintain itself as a guide and remain free from the sus- 


picion of being a priori.” This last thrust, with an expression bor- 
rowed from Professor Dewey’s philosophy, tends to give to the 
f situation an element of humor. 


KATHARINE E. Dopp 


Tue UNIverSITy oF CHICAGO EXTENSION DIVISION 


Colonization: A Study of the Founding of New Societies. By 
ALBert GALLOWAY KELLAR, professor of the science of 

society, Yale University. Ginn and Co., 1908. 1 vol. Pp. 


xii-+632; with six maps. 


‘= Dr. Kellar has here brought together, primarily “to provide a 
bet textbook for the study of colonization,” certain least known and least 
; accessible data of colonial history. He states that “the book is hased 
almost entirely on treatises rather than sources.” He has made a 
The dry bones are not reshaped out of 


clear, readable history. 
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scientific recognition by the personality of the author, but they are 
vitalized by his sane and frequently sage interpretations. 

3ecause of the accessibility of data on British, French, Russian, 
Belgian, Japanese, and American colonies these nations are not 
treated in the book; of the moderns only the Germans and Htalians 


are given space, and “they in something of the appendix style.” No 


attempt is made to give a fast and fixed definition of a colony, but 
Dr. Kellar uses the word in the sense of “a political dependency, 
settled or prospectively to be settled, to some degree, by the citizens 
of its dominant state.” 

Chapter i (20 pages) is given up to “Definition and Classifi- 
cation.” The essential differences between colonies in tropical 
regions (plantation colonies) and those in temperate regions (farm 
colonies) are clearly presented. 

Chap. ii (57 pp.) presents facts on the colonies of the Chinese, 
Phoenicians, Greeks, Romans, and early Italians; chaps. iii and iv 
(88 pp.) treat of Portuguese colonies in the East and in Brazil; 
chaps. v-ix (197 pp.) are given up to a discussion of Spanish 
colonization ; chaps. x—xii (129 pp.) treat of Netherland colonies; 
chap. xili (20 pp.) deals with “the colonies of the Scandinavians,” 
viz., Danish East and West India companies, and polar colonies; 
chap. xiv (79 pp.) presents “modern Italian and German coloniza- 
tion.” 

From three years’ experience in the tropics, I heartily agree with 
Dr. Kellar’s views on tropical colonization—his discussion of which, 
in chap. i, may be tersely, though not adequately, summed up in his 
sentence, “The conditions of the tropical colony are . . . . extremely 
unfavorable to both individual and society [from a temperate cli- 
mate].” However, his statement regarding Europeans in the tropics 
seems not to be true of Americans in the Philippine Islands: “Preg- 
nancy and parturition constitute a grave danger to European women, 
and, as is natural, the infant death-rate is high.” 

Dr. Kellar seems to me to have been shrewd in his several charac- 
terizations of the various peoples considered. Of the Spanish and 
Portuguese he says: “For a nation like the Spaniards ... . the 
first and most engrossing interest in any new world must have lain 
in the large element of hazard and adventure which is offered. The 
expeditions and conquests were motived by the desire for wealth 
won speedily in the opening up. of a mysteriously attractive un- 
known.” Again he says: “The spirit of conquest was commingled 
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with that of crusade; the Iberian soldiers went out to win the 
temporal empire for the sovereign, and the spiritual dominance for 
the faith.” 

Of the Dutch (the Netherlands) Dr. Kellar notes, “The Dutch 
continued to regard Java .... from the standpoint of what is in 
essence almost unmixed national egoism. Hence it is that the 
narrative of Dutch colonization seems so barren and sordid, so 
unrelieved by the dramatic or romantic, almost empty of the play of 
passion, of personal highmindedness and renunciation in the pursuit 
of perhaps unwise ideals; for it is almost exclusively a record of 
accountings and cheatings, a tale of consistent exploitation. Thus 
the topics to be considered, as period follows period, are variations 
upon the same monotonous theme: commercial policy.” 

Of the Scandinavian Danes he says, “The Danish programme was 
trade pure and simple; it included no political aims of any kind.” 
He notes of the Norwegian Scandinavians: “Evidently the Nor- 
wegian colonists [in Iceland] were an industrious people . 
desiring above all, from the government to which they had sworn 
allegiance, conditions of peace and order.” Again he says of these 
people: “It would be an evidence of narrow interest on the part of 
any narrator of Icelandic affairs to neglect to mention the astonish- 
ing intellectual and especially literary productiveness of these 
northern islanders. . . . . They are more Norse than the Norse.” 

Of the Italians we are told: “Italy is a nation which hoped, by 
taking thought, to add unto her stature ;”’ but Italy was not prepared 
for successful colonization. She lacked internal political cohesion, 
capital, population, and knowledge of lands, people, and processes 
necessary for colonial success. “The Italians, together with other 
Latin nations, suffer from a race-temperament unfortunate in col- 
onizers. They are generally dominated too much by feeling and 
too little by judgment; they are attracted too much by abstract 
theory, military glory, and all that which caters to national vanity.” 

The Germans have cried that they got into the colonizing game 
“too late ;” but Dr. Kellar says the “German was surpassingly fitted 
for scientific colonization—absolutely and relatively better equipped 
than any other country has been.” “Little false sentiment is to be 
found and few grandiloquent expressions of purely humanitarian 
aims. The problem is approached with cool head and with a method 
that is scientific.” “The vital error in the German policy has been 
the attempt to carry over to the colonies the complex military and 
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administrative system of the homeland—[almost a national char- 
acteristic].”” 
An excellent 12-page bibliography, six specially prepared maps, 
and a good index add to the value of the book. 
As treating a special topic of the broad subject of sociology the 
book will be welcomed both inside and outside of the university. 
ALBERT ERNEST JENKS 


The Privileged Classes. By Barrett WENDELL. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1908. Pp. vii+274. 

The Privileged Classes consists of four essays: “The Privileged 
Classes,” delivered as an address before the Twentieth Century 
Club of Chicago in January, 1908; “Our National Superstition,” 
delivered as the Commencement address at Haverford College in 
1904; “The American Revolution,” and “Of Education,” the latter 
two being now published for the first time. 

The essay-address on “The Privileged Classes” presents the labor- 
ing man as the privileged class because he often occupies two seats 


in the street car although he has paid for only one, because he out- 


numbers property owners and can vote tax levies upon property he 
does not own, being himself free from any direct tax, because he 
demands from politician and public the protestation of unhesitating 
and enthusiastic loyalty; because he does not “use a shovel twice 
without a good long rest between the shovelfuls ;” because his prices 
are higher and his work poorer than a German tailor; because he 
combines to limit the hours of work and its quantity and to exclude 
all competition with their associated selves; because he favors the 
“fellow-servant clause” in the employers’ liability act; and because 
he believes in a progressive income tax. 

With the exception of the combination to regulate conditions of 
employment and competition, these reasons seem to the reviewer to 
be of little significance. They are such things, perhaps, as “a man of 
letters”—which the author calls himself in a dozen places—might 
seize upon, but they are too inconsequential to have much force 
with men who are close to the battle. 

“Our National Superstition” is that popular education is the cure 
for all our ills. The author criticizes the modern theory of practical 
education and defends the older cultural theory. 

The essay-address is suggestive and at times convincing. The 
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other essays are not more significant than the two already reviewed, 
being rather academic and general. 

The author’s style is most excellent, the book being very delight- 
ful from a literary standpoint. The argument lacks convincing 
power, being sometimes overburdened with qualifying phrases as for 
example “Popular feeling, a pretty serious fact in an immemorially 
democratic political society, expresses itself as if, with various 
degrees of wisdom and folly, the people in general were disposed, 
at least for the while, to believe the antagonism profound” (p. 102). 

Tuos. J. Ritey 

UNIVERSITY OF MIssouRI 


Our Irrational Distribution of Wealth. By Byron C. MatTHeEws, 
Pu.D. New York: Putnam, 1908. Pp. vit-3195. $1.25. 


This little book is significant, because it is another excursion of 


a professional economist into the precincts of sociology. The thesis 
of the book is, that while there has been an enormous change in the 
methods and quantity of production, distribution has not changed, 
but is still on the old basis of manager taking the lion’s share. The 
panacea for the ills of distribution is found in public ownership, and 


this thesis is argued interestingiy in ten chapters: Introduction; The 
Sources of Wealth; Capital’s legitimate Function the Key to Dis- 
tribution; Basis of Distribution Wrong; Land-Rent, a Gratuity; 
Interest Makes No Discrimination; The Wage System, the Step 
from Legal into Economic Slavery; Profits, a Gratuity ; The Second 
Distribution ; Public Ownership the Source of Permanent Improve- 
ment. The following are the conclusions of Dr. Mathews: 

1. The methods of business and the methods of producing wealth 
have been revolutionized. This necessitates a revolution also in the 
methods of distribution of wealth. 

2. Land-rent, the return for the use of natural agents, as an 
agency of distribution, takes a portion out of social income and gives 
it under various names, such as rent interest, dividends, to land- 
lords who do nothing for society in return for it. They secure it 
through private ownership of natural resources. 

3. Land-rent is produced by the increase of population and the 
development of society. Resulting from social growth it ought to 
be devoted to social purposes, primarily to defraying the expenses 
of government. 
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4. Interest, paid for the use of capital, as an agency of distribu- 
tion, takes a portion out of social income and gives it under various 
names, such as interest, dividends, rent, to the owners of capital, 
but it makes no discrimination between the man who has the moral 
right to his capital and the man who has no moral right to his capital. 
It makes no distinction between the man who earns and the man who 
inherits, between the man who produces and the man who steals. 

5. Profits, secured in a field of competition, are a gratuity to 
those who get them; they may even be the spoils of robkery. Logic- 
ally profits belong in the form of wages and salaries to those who 
perfornr all services in industrial operations, since they produce 
all wealth included in profits. 

6. Wages, including salaries, paid as compensation for services 
in industrial operations, are utterly inadequate as an agency of dis- 
tribution to determine the worker’s share of social income. The 
wage system, originating in the worker’s necessity, is only the step 
out of legal into economic slavery, making the workers dependent 
on the owners of the instruments of production for the very means 
of existence. 

7. The present method of distribution produces two classes of 
social parasites, tramps and the idle rich, and reduces our wage- 
earning people to the condition of economic slaves by compelling 
them to contribute to the living of the owning classes before they 
are permitted to earn a living for themselves. 

8. The “labor problem” is such a readjustment of the worker’s 
relation to natural agents and all other instruments of production 
as will enable him to earn a living for himself without first being 
compelled to contribute to the living of landlords and capitalists. 

g. Social income consists of values inhering in goods produced 
by deliberate effort of men and of values inhering in natural agents 
produced by social growth. Those who through labor or other 
sacrifice make contribution to the production of values have a right 
to a portion of such values. Those who make no such contribution 
have no right to any portion of such values, unless perchance they 
receive them as compensation for services they have performed for 
society or for individual members of society, and so receive then 
through “second distribution.” 

10. The highest right of ownership of goods and of values in- 
hering in them is vested in the producer. The same thing cannot 
belong at the same time to both the man who produced it and to 
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the man who did not produce it. Rent, interest, and profits, as 
agencies of distribution, take the larger part of the values produced 
away from producers and give it to non-producers. 

11. This social wrong cries out for correction. The source of 
permanent improvement lies in the direction of public ownership 
which will transfer the power over distribution, which now rests 
with the individual owners of the means of production, to the han. 
of the people. Ownership is the key to distribution. 

All of which is, as said above, a very interesting contribution of 
a professional economist to the sociological doctrine of the conflict 
of classes. The one-sided over-emphasis on the economic struggle 
is significant, because it once more furnishes silent, but potent 
evidence for the raison d’étre of modern sociology as an academic 
discipline, and a factor in the intellectual life of society. 

Huco P. J. SELINGER 


Tue UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Ein mittelbiirgerliches Budget iiber einen sehnjahrigen Zeitraum. 
Nebst Anhang “Die Verteurung der Lebenshaltung im 
Lichte des Massenkonsums’” von HENRIETTA FURTH. 
Jena: Gustav Fischer, 1907. 


The first and more unique part of this work can be presented 
best perhaps by a free translation of the author’s introduction, 


The household budget [she says] brings the economic life of the eco- 
nomic unit, the family, to the basis of figures. 

Considerable attention has been given for some time to statistical 
studies including production, consumption, income expenditure, census, 
average number in families, religious connection, etc. 

Attention was first paid, and properly so, to classes whose work was 
of uniform kind and whose mode of living was necessarily very much of 
the same type. 

This monograph undertakes to do the same sort of work in a less 
explored field by studying a family of the middle class whose income puts 
the members upon a basis of plenty without superfluity but which appears 
to afford a special freedom from ordinary economic limitations. 


It is also suggested that the study will take on an added interest, 
perhaps, from the fact that during the period of observation the 
father of the family changed his business from that of an indepen- 
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dent merchant to a salaried position in a commercial office. As a 
matter of course, this change secured to him a definite income. His 
former appearance of independence was in reality one of dependence 
upon and a struggle with capitalists. 

During the time, also, the wife became a contributor to the income 
as did each child as soon as old enough, remaining in the home, 
however, and giving his earnings into the family. But even this total 
income did not provide for anything like extravagance in ex- 
penditure. 

As indicated in the title the study covers a period of ten years 
beginning October 10, 1896. Budgets of previous years were obtain- 
able, but were lacking in detail. The woman entered into the new 
bookkeeping, however, with great interest and intelligence, appre- 
ciating the value of such an exact picture in figures of the division 
of the income. The consent of the family to publish the result 
was not obtained until later. 

Perhaps the most admirable feature of the study is the faithful- 
ness with which every change of circumstance is noted. Health, 
sickness, journeys, marriages, birth of children, entertainment of 
guests, changes in household policy due to the wife taking up her 
old business of dressmaking, hiring of additional help are all taken 
into consideration in making up what proves to be a most compre- 
hensive key to the fluctuations in the different tables of figures which 
show the division of expenditure along various lines. This, together 
with the sensitiveness with which a given curve of expenditure 
responds to a special circumstance in the family history, gives the 
work an interest which studies of the household budgets of the 
poorer classes cannot possess by reason of the fact that the economic 
limitations of the latter force their expenditures to the dead level 
of bare subsistence, while the prudence exercised by the former in 
order to meet the demands made upon them by reason of their higher 
standard of living fills the record with variety at least. 

It is to be hoped that similar studies may be undertaken in this 
country where absence of definite class distinction has unhappily 
given rise to strong temptation to disregard even the economic 
bounds which do in a way mark the limitations of the standard of 
living. 

The second part of the work consists of a general study of the 
increasing cost of the necessities of life. Some of the tables of 
prices cover a period of twenty years, viz., from 1886 to 1905 in- 
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clusive. While the prices quoted are for Germany alone the value of 
the study is not by any means confined to students of economics in 
that country. 
ANNA R. Van METER 
University OF ILLINOIS 
Soztologie: Untersuchungen iiber die Formen der Gesellschaft. 
Von GeorG SIMMEL. Duncker and Humblot. Leipzig, 
1908. Pp. 782. 

This is one of the books with which every professional student 
of sociology must make himself familiar, To be sure Professor 
Simmel restricts the content of the term “sociology” to a limit 
which no other first-rate sociologist in Europe, with the possible 
exception of Professor Toennies, accepts, and no one in this country, 
so far as I am aware, is inclined to adopt his proposed usage. 
To Simmel sociology is merely the analysis of the forms of human 
groupings; it is a sort of social morphology, or crystallography. 
It is thus a mere fragment of the sociology which Americans have 
in mind when they use the term. This difference of terminology of 
course implies restrictions in method to which few sociologists are 
prepared to conform. On the other hand, even if we reject 
Simmel’s conception of the proper scope of sociology, there can be 
no question that the relations which he treats are of cardinal impor- 
tance for the interpretation of the social process. It is also true that 
Professor Simmel is without a rival in the special division of analy- 
sis represented in the present work. 

The principal topics treated in this book are (1) the problem 
of sociology, i. e., an account of the author’s point of view with 
reference to the scope of the subject; (2) the quantitative determi- 
nation of the group; (3) superiority and subordination; (4) con- 
flict; (5) secrecy and secret societies; (6) the intersection of 
social circles; (7) the pauper; (8) the self-maintenance of the 
group; (9) space and the spatial institutions of society; (10) the 
expansion of the group and the development of the individuality. 

As the author states in a note to the Table of Contents, each of 
these chapters is a sort of focus around which numerous discussions 
are organized which would not be suggested by the chapter titles. 
Readers of this Journal have already seen forestudies for portions of 
several of the chapters, especially the second, third, fifth, and eighth. 
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It would be impossible with the ordinary limits of a review to 
characterize the work as a whole more precisely. It is not extrava- 
gant to predict that it will mark a distinct stage in the evolution of 
sociology. Its type of analysis must be adopted into our procedure. 
As indicated above, this judgment is quite independent of the ques- 
tion whether there is much or little to be said for Simmel’s attempt 
to confine the application of the title “Sociology” to the particular 
sort of analysis of which he was the first to show the importance. 
W. SMALL 


New Worlds for Old. By H. G. WeLts. New York: Macmillan, 
1908. Pp. 333. $1.50. 

One socialist does not make socialism any more than one swallow 
makes a summer. If all socialists had the broadmindedness and 
the vision of Mr. Wells, much that characterized historical socialism 
would never have been. He sees clearly that socialism is condi- 
tioned by a growth of intelligence and social conscience much beyond 
the present stage of development. He rejoices in every enlargement 
of governmental function because he believes, not only that in that 
way socialism will be brought nearer, but also that the present evil 
conditions will be ended. He is sane also in his appreciation of the 
benefits, historically considered, of the present stage of civilization as 
contrasted with that of the past. It is the best in many respects 
which has ever been. The present régime is a necessary, though 
transitory, step to a better, viz., socialism. Private property is not 
theft to him, as it was to Proudhon; the family dogs not need to be 
abolished—only mended; competition is not to be destroyed— 
simply limited in its scope to fame, service, position, authority, 
leisure, love, and honor (p. 107). Thus far Mr. Wells, the student 
of history and the man of compromise. 

In spite of all this, connecting so naturally with the present state 
of things, there constantly appears a spirit of protest against the 
present system. This appears in two aspects: (1) hot revolt against 
the injustices of our present system, against the evils incident to our 
social organization, evils bewailed as earnestly by the most earnest 
advocates of the system as by its enemies; (2) against the very 
foundations of the system. 

If brilliant indictment of the evils attending the present régime 
were sufficient ground for condemning it, certainly we all should 
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join him, for Mr. Wells lays them bare with a hand which spares 
nothing. The individuals who are the scapegoats of our present 
organization of society, who vicariously pay the costs of progress in 
themselves and their families, have yet to find a more eloquent 
champion of their wrongs. Against these incidental evils Mr. Wells 
cries out with passionate earnestness. 

From this, however, he passes over at once to a condemnation of 
the competitive system and a glorification of socialism as a scheme 
which would do away with all the ills and have more than all the 
benefits of the former. The chief trouble with the present system 
is an exaggeration oi the idea of property (p. 85). “Land, all raw 
materials, all values and resources accumulated from the past’”’ must 
be owned and administrated by the community as a whole (p. 86). 
As a result the present waste will be stopped and the people will 
receive vastly more of all things than possible now. The spirit of 
service will displace as a motive to activity the present lure of gain, 
while making labor vastly more productive. 

That is the second great generalization of socialism. The first 
is like unto it. The state will take control of the family in the 
interest of womanhood and childhood. It will free the family from 
its present proprietary status and make it a union of equals. Children 
will be born only of such people as are fitted to produce and train 
citizens of the best type. 

How the abolition of private property in the things mentioned 
will increase its productiveness and insure its proper distribution; 
how the state will bring it about that only the right kind of couples 
will produce children and that these couples shall not only be healthy 
but wise, or else commit the training of the children to those who 
are wise, and how the latter shall be selected ; how men shall become 
such that they will prefer work to leisure; how the spirit of service 
shall supplant the lure of gain in the average man, Mr. Wells does 
not inform us, unless it be in those passages where he says socialism 
must wait upon education. But, if education can make men such as 
socialism demands for its success, all that is needed is extension of 
our present system in scope and method. And if such men may be 
produced by such means, and if socialism must wait until such are 
brought forth by the present system, is it not probable that socialism 
would not be needed to cure our ills? They would cure themselves 
with such people populating the world. 

Moreover, Mr. Wells fails to break away from the old socialists 
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in his economic theory. He shows the same lack of understanding of 
present social and economic science as his more rabid brethren. For 
example, he shows no comprehension of the law of population when 
he suggests that the state pension every mother; he manifests no 
conception of the theory of wages when he assumes that a worker 
by working harder and producing more makes life harder for an- 
other worker (p. 295); of the theory of rent when he says rent is 
fixed by what people will give (p. 307). He makes sheer assump- 
tions in saying the nationalization of property would greatly increase 
the production of the world (p. 55), that there is now and would 
continue to be under socialism enough to house and feed the popula- 
tion of the world (p. 59). One might ask, What population? That 


now existing or that which would exist when a premium was put 
upon increase of population by means of a pension to motherhood? 


He assumes that prices are fixed by the avarice of owners and ability 
of the buyer to pay (p. 64), that a profit is levied upon the poor for 
which the entrepreneur has given no utility in return, that the evils 
incident to stock-watering are necessary to private ownership (p. 
73 ff). It is worth while, furthermore, to suggest, in antithesis to 
his assumption that every effort to regulate the powers of great 
wealth so as to abolish abuses is socialistic, that, perhaps, such a 
thing is a chief means of preserving the competitive system. The 
trouble with Mr. Wells is that he has attempted in this book to ride 
two horses going in opposite directions, competition and socialism. 
He decries the competitive system in some things and retains it in 
others. In one breath he tells us that “self-interest never took a man 
or a community to any other end than damnation,” while in the next 
he says that men shall be left to seek their self-interest in such things 
as fame, honor, leisure, etc. Has he failed to see that most of the 
evils incident to seeking for gain today rest upon desire of social 
prominence in fame, honor, leisure, etc. ? 

Mr. Wells has told us well what our troubles are, a thing we are 
well aware of already. We shall need some other man, however, to 
tell us how to cure them than Mr. Wells with his advice to let the 
present system produce a social conscience and character and then 


adopt socialism as the panacea. 
J. L. 
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Confessions of a Railroad Signalman. By J. O. Faaan. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin Co., 1908. Pp. 181. 


All the world knows the unenviable reputation of American 
railroads as killers and mutilators of men. Most citizens have given 
considerable attention to protective devices, patent couplers, block 
signals and short-hour laws. Commissions have been appointed to 
regulate rates and report slaughter. Mr. Fagan says the public is 
off the scent; that commissions do not understand the technique of 
railroading and that managers are in secret agreement with trade 
unions in the interest of “harmony” to permit shameful negligence 
to go unpunished. The remedyv is expert control by the government, 
public punishment of the guilty party, and rigid enforcement of 
discipline. The trade unions, the railroad managers and the State 
and federal commissioners will be heard in defense. In the meantime 
they are put on the defensive by a fearless man who has won a 
right to be heard by mastery of his field and by the devotion of a 
trained and philosophic mind to a problem of vital significance. 


C. R. HENDERSON 


The Principles of Anthropology and Sociology in Their Relations 


to Criminal Procedure. By Maurice PARMELEE. New 
York: Macmillan, 1908. Pp. 410. 


Mr. Parmelee’s book comes at a very opportune moment, for it 
will be a distinct aid to the movement to secure the study of anthro- 
pology and sociology by lawyers and judges. The argument is too 
clear and convincing to be ignored and it will make its appeal to all 
lawyers who have any insight whatever into the modern requirements 
in respect to the treatment of criminals. The suggestion in regard 
to a judicial board for the periodical revision of the sentences of 
convicts is well supported, and had already been proposed by the 
Amercan Prison Association in 1902. 

The philosophic basis of the argument is found in the familiar 
ideas of Lombroso, Garofalo, and Ferri. Justice is not done to such 
American authors as E. C. and F. H. Wines, Z. R. Brockway and 
many others whose ideas are found in this book. The discussion 
of the jury is very impressive and convincing and his suggestions 
for a new criminal procedure, based upon modern social science, must 
win friends for these studies. 

C. R. HENDERSON 
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The Speaking Voice. By KATHERINE JEWELL Everts. New 
York: Harper & Bros., 1908. Pp. x+218. $1.00. 


Miss Everts says in her introduction: 


Next to that primary instinct, the instinct for self-preservation, the 
strongest instinct of the human heart is for self-expression. The failure of 
society to provide simple and natural means of self-preservation has led to 
the American anarchist. The failure of education to provide for the train- 
ing of the simple and natural means of self-expression has led to the 
American voice. We cram the student’s mind with a knowledge of beauty 
and truth, but do not free the channels of communication and expression 
through which, in the act of sharing the knowledge he has acquired, the 
student assimilates and recreates that beauty and truth and finds it a vital 
force in his soul life and a vital index of his culture Our first step 
then is to tune the instrument; to put the voice in proper condition for use; 
to learn to support, free, and re-enforce the tone which is to be converted 
later, not into slovenly, careless gossip, but into beautiful and effective 


speech. 


Evidently a book undertaken in this spirit, by one who is herself 
a most accomplished actress and a master of the art of speaking 
which she here undertakes to present, has something of interest for 
the sociologist. The ultimate practical object of sociology is control, 
and speech is perhaps the most important medium through which 
control is secured. Words represent the whole of our cultural and 
mental life, and through the spoken word or the printed page we 
transfer to the child and to society all that life is and all that we 
wish it to become. The use of speech is in a real sense our method 
of creating the mind, for certainly the human mind in its actual 
condition would not exist without this aid. And certainly we have 
to value every effort to make speech a more effective instrument of 
social control. 

This volume of Miss Everts is to be commended from every 
standpoint. It is not a technical treatment of the anatomy and 
physiology of the voice and has none of the tediousness and im- 
practicability of such treatises. The whole presentation is made in 
admirable literary style, and this, together with the excellent judg- 
ment shown in the selection (in Part II1) of the materials to be 
used in practice, makes a volume of interest even to those not pri- 
marily interested in the cultivation of the voice. 


W. I. Tuomas 
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First and Last Things: A Confession of Faith and a Rule of Life. 
By H. G. Wetts. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1908. 
Pp. vi+307. $1.75 net. 

Mr. Wells has written another delightful book. This time it 
covers everything from metaphysics to practical life. It is his per- 
sonal beliefs about God, nature, and man. Taken as a whole, it may 
be characterized as a system of philosophical individualism. Yet 
Mr. Wells calls himself a socialist. It may seem paradoxical that 
one should base a socialistic programme upon a system of indi- 
vidualism in morals and metaphysics; yet in this respect Mr. Wells 
is at one with the radical socialists, with whom, in most other 
respects, he disagrees. He finds that individuality, uniqueness, is the 
great fact which characterizes all things, from atoms to men. The 
individual is the only reality. Every species is vague, every general 
term “goes cloudy at its edges.” From this it follows that logic is 
a clumsy, yes, a faulty, instrument for getting at truth. “Relentless 
logic is only another name for stupidity.” Therefore, the only test 
of truth is what will work for me. Truth and rightness are 
essentially like beauty ; they are conceptions resting upon indefinable 
individual preferences. Thus Mr. Wells accepts a sort of individu- 
alistic pragmatism. Truth and right are not what will work in 
the long run, in the history of the race, but essentially what will 
work for me. 

How this philosophy works out in practice is well shown in Mr. 
Wells’ chapters on the family. He would have divorce by mutual 
consent, and he regards it as an absurdity that society should insist 
upon monogamy as the only permissible form of sexual relation. 
Still he believes in the family as “the normal group of fathers and 
mothers and children.” From the plural, “fathers,” one would infer 
that Mr. Wells would indorse variations of the family toward 
polyandry as well as toward polygyny. One wonders whether Mr. 
Wells is judging these questions merely from a “personal point of 
view,” as he accuses people in general of doing, or from the point 
of view of the race. He certainly offers no arguments from the 
history of the race in support of his views. 

Quite inconsistent with all this are other chapters in which Mr. 
Wells discusses the organization, or rather, the reorganization of 
human society. But a man who has thrown logic away needs not 
to trouble himself about consistency, and Mr. Wells would probably 
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agree with Emerson that consistency is the hobgoblin of little minds. 
The chapter on “Individuality an Interlude” supplies in part the 
needed corrective for Mr. Wells’ philosophical premises; but he 
nowhere attempts to reconcile the two. “The race flows through 
us,” he tells us, and individuality, so far from being the only reality, 
is only an incident in a greater reality. Likewise he personally 
conceives of duty, he tells us, as the “contributing to the develop- 
ment of the collective being of man,” while the socialism he advo- 
cates is merely “the awakening of a collective consciousness in 
humanity, a collective will and a collective mind.” How such social 
unity is consistent with such individualism in family relations and 
in intellectual beliefs as we noted above, Mr. Wells does not explain. 

It is difficult to estimate such a book from a scientific point of 
view. Primarily it is a literary rather than a scientific production ; 
and it is no unkindness to say that Mr. Wells is a literary rather than 
a scientific man. The aesthetic element always dominates in him, 
even in his philosophy of society. This book, like all his writings, 
abounds in suggestive and elevated passages, but it is also filled with 
inconsistencies and with premises that would not bear searching 
criticism. 

CHARLEs A. ELLWoop 


UNIVERSITY OF MIssouRI 


Chicago City Manual. Compiled by Francis A. Eastman, City 
Statistician, Bureau of Statistics, Municipal Library, 1908. 


The municipal statistician of Chicago has offered in this volume 
a list of the city officers, giving all their duties and some other facts 
relating to the county and state government. 
C. R. HENDERSON 
American Charities. By Amos G. WARNER, PuH.D., revised by 
Mary Roserts Coovipce, Px.D., with a_ biographical 
preface by Geo. E. Howarp, Pu.D. New York: T. Y. 


Crowell & Co., 1908. 


It is exceedingly fortunate for the students of public and private 
charity that Professor Warner’s noble treatise has been revised and 
the facts brought up to date by a very competent and sympathetic 
editor. Every practical worker and teacher in this field owes a debt 
of profound gratitude to the distinguished pioneer, and now to the 
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patient student who has given the work a new lease of life and a 


new career of usefulness as far as the English language is read. 
It is unnecessary, in the case of a book so well known, to repeat the 
table of contents. The work is recognized as indispensable for every 
teacher and administrator. The bibliography is a valuable feature. 
C. R. HENDERSON 
The State and the Farmer. By L. H. BartLtey. New York: 
Macmillan, 1908. Pp. 177. 


The veteran leader of American agricultural education has dis- 
cussed in clear, popular style topics of supreme interest in connection 
with the social life of farmers in this country. No one of the topics 
is very fully treated, but every chapter contains valuable suggestions 
from a man of ripe experience. The main details are the shift in 
agricultural methods and institutions, the social problems relating 
to rural life and the various agencies and methods for improving 
the situation. The fact is emphasized that the more urgent task 
now, is not to improve the economic condition of the farmer, but 
to give him a share in the larger life of the world. 

C. R. HENDERSON 
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